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Chapter I. 



Period of the Calls and Grant Boon. 

The presidential election of 1880 followed a rather 
momentous Republican administration under President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, who was in the disputed election of 1876 
finally adjudged the successful candidate and inaugurated 
in 1877. Hayes came into office with three major policies, 
first, to reassure the South by showing it that reconstruct- 
ion was over, second, to redeem the financial pledge of the 
party by the resumption of specie payments, and third to 
inaugurate a system of civil service reform, which would 
cleanse the Republican party, and decrease the number of 
appointments to office. 

The first of these objects was accomplished by with- 
drawing the Federal troops from the South, and allowing 
the political control to again fall into the hands of the 
whites. The second was prepared for by the accumulation 
of a gold reserve, and was put into effect in 1879. In 
carrying out his avowed policy of civil service reform, 
however, Hayes opened a question which caused bitter dis- 
sension in the Republican ranks. The office holders and 
professional politicians had no liking for any reform 
which would deprive them of either an office or a powerful 

patronage, and could be expected to oppose any step in that 
1 

direction. In his own appointments, also, Hayes sometimes 

1. Edwin E. Sharks, National Development 1677-1885 . 
(Hew York, 1907), pp. 103, 104. 
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oomotimoo acted for policy rather tiiat to secure the most 
able candidate for the position. As a result both the re- 
form element and the stalwart politicians made frequent 
attacks upon him, and the administration was marked "by an 
extremely inharmonious spirit, which made Hayes tired of 
the presidency, and eliminated him as a candidate in 1880. 

As early as 1879 steps were being taken to forward 
the candidacy of various prominent Republicans. It was 
known that James G. Blaine would be a strong candidate for 
the Republican nomination in 1880, and Senator Roscoe 
Conkling of Hew York, who heartily disliked Blaine, and to 
whom his nomination would have been extremely distasteful, 
quite naturally looked for a strong candidate whose interest a 
he could forward against Blaine. This candidate he found in 
ex-President U. S. Grant, for whom a third term was discussed 
more or less continuously throughout the country from the 
beginning of his second presidential term. 

In May 1877, shortly after the cIobc of his administration^ 
General Grant sailed on what was to be a trip around the 
world. Grants friends, for political reasons, urged him 
to extend his stay abroad for another six months, but he 
would not consent to this, and arrived at San Francisco, 

September 21, 1879, a year before the coming presidential 

2 

election. The enthusiasm manifested upon his arrival was 

greater than the most sanguine of his friends had anticipat- 

3 

ed, and his entire journey eastward was a triumphal march. 

Many Republicans in desperation against what they termed 

2. Hew York Tribune . September 22, 1879. 

3. Ibid., September 22, 23, October 17, ."ovember C, 1879. 
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Hayes 1 ruinous conservatism determined to have no more "weak 
and goody-goody" Presidents, incapable of keeping the pub- 
lic fascinated and in order. These men formed an important 

factor in the support of Grant, who was, in the above respects 

4 

at least, the antithesis of Hayes. This third term movement 
was led by three Senators, Conkling, J. Donald Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, and John A Logan of Illinois, a combination 
known as the "Senatorial Syndicate". Each of them was at 
the head of the Republican machine in his state and agreed 
to bring its delegation to Giant's support. These dele- 
gations would alone insure him of 170 votes in the Republican 

5 

National Convention. 

There is reason to believe that Grant himself did not 
desire to become a candidate for the Presidency. In Feb- 
ruary 1880 he wrote as follows: "I would much rather any- 
one of many I could mention should be President rather 
than I should have it. I am not a candidate, and if the 
Chicago Convention nominates a candidate who can be elected 

it will gratify me, and the gratification will be greater 

6 

if it should be some one other than myself." 

Early in 1880 Colfax, who was closely associated with 
Grant said, "Prom what I know of him (Grant) I am sure he 
would not accept a nomination unless under circumstances 
that indicated it as a duty, and that an overwhelming 

4. New York Herald . February 26, 1880. 

5. New York Tribune . Hay 27, 1880. 

6. Proceedings of the Republican Convention 1880 , (Chi- 

cago, 1881), pp. 206-207. " 
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majority of the people desired it. He would be the last :.:an 

7 

to plan or plot for it." Throughout the months from Feb- 
ruary to June, Grant allowed every step to he taken toward 
his nomination. The "New York Times" in February made 
Grant* s authoritative announcement that he would accept the 

nomination, and thus the public's doubts in that matter 
8 

were settled. Notwithstanding his seeming indifference 

in the preliminary canvass, however. Grant finally became 

9 

very anxious to be nominated. 

The Stalwarts under the lead of the "Senatorial Syn- 
dicate" set forth Grant 1 s claims for reelection in glowing 
terms. Senator Conkling at the Hew York Republican Conven- 
tion on February 25, 1880, said, "The safety of the nation 
is again imperiled by the virulent and unlawful efforts 
of the Democratic party to overcome State Governments, as 
represented by the conduct of its leaders in Ilaine.... In 
the presence of these grave and threatening dangers, it is 
the duty of the Republican party... to neet and prevent them. 
YTe declare that in him (Grant) we repose absolute trust for 
his honesty, his fidelity to duty, his serene judgment and 

solid intelligence, his varied experiences, and for the 

"10 

uniform success that has ever attended his efforts.... 

It was further argued that Grant was, after his trip, bet- 



7. 0. J. Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax , (Hew 

York, 1886), p. 474. 

8. nation . February 19, 1880, p. 127. 

9. Adam Badeau, Grant in P eace Tr ovn Appomattox to Lit . 

ttcQreflor. (Hartford. 1887). p. 319. 
10. Appleton's Annual Encyclopaedia 188 0, (iTew York, 1881), 
p. 573. ~~" 
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ter qualified than ever for the Presidency, since he had 

seen the workings of European governments, and had learned 

the BCience of soverruaent. "He", they said, "has conversed 

with Bismarck and with Beaconsf ield. . .he has seen limited 

11 

and absolute monarchies, oligarchies and despotisms." 

The Stalwarts argued further that if anyone could break the 

12 

"Solid South" it was Grant. Many feared that there would 

he a recurrance of the scenes of the contested election of 

1876, and that the South intended to subvert the government 

by securing the rule of a minority. For these reasons 

many Republicans wanted Grant to secure the nomination, 

since they thought that a "strong man", who would, "whip 

13 

the South into good behavior if need be", was needed. 

In May 1830 Senator Logan said, "I am in favor of the 

nomination of General Grant for the Presidency simply and 

only because he is the strongest and most available nan 

in the contest. I am not making war upon any of the rival 

candidates. That I am against them is true, but only be- 

14 

cause I am for Grant." 

Grant received strong support from a mass of people whose 

thoughts dwelt upon hi :i as in the Civil War, not in the 

\7hite House. Without this Grant's leaders could not have 

hoped for success. Many Civil ?/ar veterans, who were dis- 



11. Hew Yor k Herald, March 1, 1880. 

12. Ibid., February 26, 1380. 

13. George S. Boutwell, "General Grant and a Third Term, " 

Ilorth Amer. Review . April 1880, p. 378. 

14. Chic ago Daily. ITewa. May 17, 1630. 
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displeased with Hayes* mild policy toward the South favored 

Grant, while in every southern state old "carpet baggero" 

enthusiastically rallied to the cause. These were joined 

by many commercial interestes in the Republican party, which 

made big profits in Grant's second administration by govem- 

15 

ment contracts, and hoped to repeat their coups. Grant 

also received the support of many members of the Kethodist 
16 

Church. 

In a study of the election of 1880 the meetings of 
the several National Committees for the issuance of the 
calls for the election of delegates to the national Conven- 
tions, may be taken as the first important official steps 
in the presidential race. 

The Republican national Committee, elected at the 

national Convention of 1876, met at Washington, December 17, 

1879, with Senator Cameron as its Chairman. It was 

decided to hold the Republican national Convention at 

17 

Chicago beginning June 2nd. The call for delegates was 
issued in January, and invited, "Republicans and all who 
will cooperate with them in supporting the nominee of the 
party" to choose two delegates from each Congressional 
District, four at large from each state, two from each 



15. Carl Schurz, Reminis ce nc es. (new York, 1908), III, 

p. 393; George H. Putnam, Llemoirs of a Publisher , 
(new York, 1915), p. 1G9. 

16. George Hoar, "Pour national Conventions," 

Scribner 1 s. February, 1899, p. 150. 

17. ITew York Tribune . December 18, 1879. 
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Territory, and two from the District of Columbia. 

In January 1880, the Greenback Executive Committee 
held a conference at Washington, and issued its call, invit- 
ing all classes of men and women to join in the election of 

delegates to their national Convention, which was to be 

19 

held in Chicago June 9, 1880. 

The third national C023a.it tee, namely the Democratic, 
held its meeting at Y/ashington February 23, 1880. Y/illiam 
H. Barnum was Chairman, and after some discussion, in which 
seven cities were oroposed, it was decided to hold the 

20 

Democratic national Convention at Cincinnati June 22, 1880. 

The selection of this City was thought by some to be adverse 

to the interests of Hr. Tilden, then one of the prominent 

21 

candidates for the nomination. 

The Democratic, call, which was addressed to all Demo- 
cratic conservative citizens of the United States, differed 
from the Republican call in that the Territories and the 
District of Columbia were allowed no vote in the determin- 
ation of the party f s nominee. In accordance with a reso- 
lution passed by the Democratic National Convention of 1876, 
the call of 1880 requested the states to instruct their 

delegates whether it was desirable to continue the "two-thirds 

22 

rule" of presidential nomination longer in force. It is 



18. Hew York Tri bune. January 1, 1880. 

19. Hation, January 15, 1880, p. 58. 

20. Ibid., February 26, 1800, p. 46. 

21. Hew Yo rk Tribune, February 24, 1880. 

22. Ibid. /"February ~25, 18G0. 
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interesting to note that the Republican call, unlike that 
of the Democrats, provided for the election of the 

delegates, with the exception of those at large, by 

23 

Congressional Districts. 

During the early preliminary canvass we find, therefore, 
the Republican party displeased with the Presidevit, and the 
Republican leaders of three of the most important states 
united in their support of General Grant, who, although 
he did not at first appear anxious for reelection gradually 
became more enthusiastic, and was at length extremely de- 
Birous of achieving a third term. That he was to receive 
keen opposition, not only fro::; the opposing parties, but 
also from other candidates in his own party soon became 
evident. 



23. Chicago T ribune. February 24, 1880. 
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Chapter II. 

Republican Opposition to Grant. 

In the Republican party there was, quite naturally, 

opposition to Grant. This v;as the result not only of a 

difference of opinion as to the relative merits of the 

several candidates, but also a result of certain well 

founded political concepts in the :uinds of many Republicans. 

There were several Republicans in addition to Grant in 

1880, who were of sufficient national importance to aspire 

to the presidency. Foremost among these were Senator 

James G. Blaine of :.aine, President Hayes, Elihu B. Wash- 

burne of Illinois, Y'illiam V.'indom of Minnesota, Secretary 

of the Treasury John Sherman of Ohio, and Senator George 

1 

F. Edmunds of Vermont. Of these President Hayes was not 

a candidate for reelection, since he had embittered many 

Republicans during his term in office, and Senator Yfash- 

burne had quite early in the campaign announced that he 

\7a3 not a candidate, and would support Grant in the 
2 

canvass. This left in addition to Grant fo'ir candidates 
in the field, of whom Blaine and Sherman and Edmunds had 
the strongest followings. It was generally supposed that 
one of the three would be nominated at Chicago. 

There was scarcely room in the Republican party for 
two such leaders as Conkling and Blaine, who mutually disliked 

1. Hew Yor k H erald . January 18, 1680. 

2. T. J. I^clJoViaaclc, :.iemoirs of Gustave Koerner 1309- 

1896. (Cedar Rapids, 1909), II, p. 638. 
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one another intensely. Blaine, M the Plumed Knight", was as 
good a Stalwart as Grant, in fact he had coined the term. 
He felt that only had luck had deprived him of the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1876, when he had been set aside by the 
Republicans because of charges that he had used his posi- 
tion as Speaker to enrich himself. The proofs against 

him at the time were his own letters, parts of which he 

3 

attempted to explain away. He was an able politician, 

had served ably in Congress, and was personally liked by 
4 

thousands. His ability was widely recognized, and his 
brilliant oratory and dashing manner made him an able con- 
tender for the presidential honors. His greatest strength 
was in the west, and the warmest Blaine constituents were 
to be found among the younger Republicans all over the 

5 

United States, to whom hiB qualities appealed especially. 

Y/hile Blaine was extremely anxious to be nominated it is 

interesting to note that when the convention was in session 

despite the fact that his friends appealed to him to 

come to Chicago he remained in Washington giving no instr- 

6 

uctions or guidance to the Blaine delegations. 

John Sherman's strength and weakness grew out of his 
long service in the House, Senate, and Cabinet. His master- 



3. James P. Rhodes, "The National Republican Conventions 

of 1880 and 1884." Scribner's . L (1900), p. 299; 
William R. Thayer, The Life an d Le tters of John 
Hay . (Boston, 1915), I, p. 420. 

4. Gail Hamilton. Biography of Jam es G. Blaine . (llor- 

wich, 1895), p. 479. 

5. John Sherman, Recollections . (Chicago, la95)jTp. 767. 

6. Hamilton, Blaine , pp. 482-483; Edward Stanwood/ James 

Gillespie B laine, (Boston, 1905), p. 224. 
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ful handling of the Treasury Department "brought him into 

prominence, almost into popularity as a candidate. His 

friends thought that his services in the cause of hard 

7 

money entitled him to reward. Sherman's financial work 

was, however, also disadventageous for him. Since men 

of all parties differed widely in their opinions regarding 

the currency he had to encounter the objections of all 

8 

who opposed his financial views. 

A special element of Sherman's strength was in a group 
of southern negro delegates, who under the close supervision 
of the Sherman leaders, voted solidly as directed. In his 
own State Sherman was able practically to name the four 

9 

delegates at large, among whom was James Abram Garfield. 

It appears that prior to the Ohio State Convention Garfield 

expressed an earnest desire to see Sherman nominated. He 

was placed in charge of the Sherman forces, and probably hoped 

to promote party harmony in the election by a union upon 
10 

Sherman. 

There was a rather widespread distrust of Sherman in 
the Republican party at this time, possibly caused by his 
record as a political opportunist in the years proceeding 



7. Frederic L. Paxson, The Hew Nation , (Boston, 1915), 

p. 98; Elisha B. Andrews / 'The U nit ed States in Our 
Own Time . (New York, 1903), p. 308. 

8. Shercan, Recollections . II, p. 767. 

9. Andrews, Own T ime , p. 308. 

10. Sherman, He co l lections, II, p. 771; William R. lialch, 
The L ife of ~~ J cages Tib ram Garfield, (Philadelphia, 

1881), p. 4ee. 
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his Cabinet career. Those who did not question Sherman's 

sincerity doubted his stability on the ground that he 

had frequently changed his views, apparently to conform 

11 

to what seemed to be the ruling sentiment at the time. 

YThile Sherman had many followers he was disliked by many 

12 

Republicans because of his rather austere personality. 

Charges were also made, that he was under the influence of 

the Catholic Church, aid was giving its members an unduly 

large share of appointments; also that he was using the 

patronage of the Secretaryship to aid in his nomination. 

13 

These charges Sherman himself vigorously denied. 

Senator Edmunds the fourth candidate was supported by 

the reform element, a group of independents consisting 

14 

mainly of easterners. ifeny Republicans, who felt that 
it would be unwise to nominate either Grant or Blaine, 
since the result would probably be a split in the party 
looked to Edmunds, who was able, had had a long career in 
public service, and would make a good compromise candidate. 

As the Republican convention drew near the rivalry between 
the several candidates grew intense, and extremely personal. 
This fact, with its grave possibilities was widely recognized. 
Garfield, in a letter dated April 4, 1680, said, "It is 

11. Alexander D. tfoyes, Thirty Years of American Finance . 

(II ew York, 1098), pp. 69-70. 

12. Thomas Collier Piatt, Autobiography , (Hew York, 1910), 

p. 111. ' 

13. Sherman, Recollections . II, pp. 768-769. 

14. Paxson, ITew Ha t i or', p. 99. 
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becoming every day more and more apparent that the friends 
of the leading Presidential candidates are becoming em- 
bittered against each other to such an extent that which- 
ever of the three may be nominated there would be much 
hostility of feeling in the conduct of the campaign. It 
will be most unfortunate if we go into the contest 

15 

handicapped by the animosities of the leading politicians*. 1 

Grant in a letter written in !.!ay said, "The campaign 

east of the mountains has been unprecedented. The 

democratic party need not bother their heads for matter 

to fill up their campaign documents. All they need to do 

will be to republish what the republican papers have said 

16 

about the candidates whose nomination they opposed." 

The "Nation" in ll&y contained the following: "The 

extraordinary and indeed unprecedented vigor and bitterness 

of tae conflict between the friends of the various 

Republican Presidential candidates before the meeting of 

the Convention promises to make the "wheeling into line" 

of those newspapers which have opposed the man who gets 

17 

the nomination a performance of great difficulty." 
It appears that Blaine and Sherman felt they were not 
making war on General Grant.but rather upon those who 

15. Phila delphi a Globe D emocrat, July 16, 1880. 

16. "General Grant 1 s Letters to General Beale." 

Scrlbner's . L (1911), p. 477. 

17. nation . Ilay 15, 1880, p. 357. 
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they thought Bought to use his fame for their own purpose. 

The leaders of the Grant forces decided to hold the 
Pennsylvania and Hew York State Conventions early in 
order to forestall the working of popular reflection on the 
Grant "boom, and also to secure for the remaining state 
conventions the influence of the united Grant delegations, 
which they hoped to secure in their own states. In order 
to further their cause it was decided to have the state 
conventions instruct their delegations to vote as a unit 
for Grant, thus securing for him the total vote of all 
states a majority of whose delegates favored his nom- 
ination. 

In the Pennsylvania Republican Convention, which 

met February 4, 1880, the Grant forces encountered an 

unexpectedly hitter opposition on the part of the minority, 

who were nearly all Blaine men. Senator Cameron the 

Grant leader, however, by a vote of 133 to 113 succeeded 

in obtaining instructions for unit voting by the state 

18 

delegation at Chicago . In the ITew York Convention, 

held February 25, 1800, instead of a unanimous Grant vote^ 

he had but a majority of thirty-seven, the resolution 

instructing the delegates to vote as a unit for Grant 

19 

being passed by a vote of 217 to 180. 

18. ITew York Herald. February 5, 1880. 

19. Hation . liirch 4, 1880, p. 165. 
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In the Illinois State Republican Convention, held 

I^ay 19th, the strucgle "between the Grant and anti-Grant 

forces was long and hitter, with the Grant men in control 

of the organization. It was necessary for Senator Logan 

to resort to drastic ueans and he, therefore, appointed 

a committee to report a list of delegates to the National 

Convention, instead of allowing each district in the 

state to appoint its own delegates, r.s had always been the 
20 

custom. Although a bolt was threatened a solid Grant 

21 

delegation oi forty- two was secured. 

Of the thirty-eight State Republican Conventions, 

Arkansas, Alabama, and Texas, in addition to Hew York, 

Pennsylvania, and Illinois, instructed their delegates 

22 

to vote as a unit for Grant. 

The red opposition to Grant began to crystallise 
early in 1880. Previous to this some newspaper men 
attempted to arouse the opposition, but got little re- 
sponse, and the Grant boon swept triumphantly along. 
Various factors entered into the opposition. The Inde- 
pendents and Liberal Republicans, headed by Carl Schurz 
George William Curtis, and Senator Hoar were very 
active. They had not entered into the campaign of 1876 
because both Hayes and Tilden the two major party candi- 

20. Chicago Tribune . IJay 22, 1880. 

21. ITcv; York Tribune , L'^y 12, 1080. 

22. Ibid., Hay 28, 1880. 
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23 

dates suited them. Schurz in a letter to Hr. Lodge, 

dated January 3, 1880 said, "A3 to the Grant business, 

one thine seems to me necessary to kill it *.vith unfailing 

certainty: it is that those who do not mean to support 

him under any circumstances - and there are legions of them- 

Bhould make it known, "boldly and loudly, "before the election 

of delegates to the national convention takes place. ~uoh 

is done in that direction already, but more should be 
24 

done. ■ 

The strong opposition to Grant was partly on account 
of the feeling against a third terra. This principle rested 
wholly on public sentiment, but it was strongly intrenched 
by the power of precedent. In 1875, when an attempt was 
made to make Grant a candidate for reelection in 1876, 

the House of Representatives had protested almost unanimous- 

25 

ly against a third term for anyone at any time. To the 
arguments advanced by the anti-third term people the 
Grant forces replied that, "the objection to a third Presi- 
dential term applied only to a third consecutive term, and 
is utterly inapplicable to the reelection of General Gtant, 



23. Fred E. Haynes, Thir d Party :.ovemcnt s Since the 

Civil War with ^eeciaf Reference to, Iowa,' 
(Iowa City, 1916) "," p. 42. 

24. Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 

Carl Schurs . 6 Vols. Ed. by Frederic Bancroft, 
(¥ew York, 1913), III, p >. 495-49G. 
25 • I-ation . I/arch 10, 1880, p. 203, J. S. Black, "The 

Third Term:Reasons Against It." Hon Amer Review , 
CXXX (1880), "p. 198. 
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who is and has "been a private citizen, absent from the 

country, destitute of all Presidential influence or patron- 
26 

age...." Despite the ingenious arguments of the Stalwarts, 
however, many voters refused to be convinced of the advisabil- 
ity of overturning the tradition which had existed for 

27 

almost a century. 

The scandals of the Grant administration* were emphasized. 
The country had been reviving its prosperity during the 
Hayes 1 administration, and it was felt that the nomination 

of Grant would revive the old scandals, and do inestimable 

28 

harm to the Republican party. The Germans of the United 

States were strongly against Grant, being opposed to a 

third term as a step toward monarchy and as an ti -Republican. 

They believed that they owed it to the country to oppose 

Grant, while inherently they opposed him, since many of 

them had left their fatherland to get away from the opnression 

29 

and wrongs of the monarchy. Over 500, 000 Germans came 

to the United States in the decade preceeding 1880, and 

three-fourths of these were men, who it was thought would 
30 

oppose Grant. It was estimated that in 1880 the total 

26. flew York Tribune , February 26, 1880. 

27. New'Yor^ He rald, llarch 23, 1880; LSarch 24, 1880. 

28. Hati on, February 12, 1880; p. 109; April 29, 1880, 

p. 320. 

29. ITew York H erald , January 23, 1880; Harch 23, 1080; 

Hew York Tribune. : :ay 10, 1880. 

30. Chicago" T ribune. llarch 5, 1880. 
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number of German-American voters in the United States waB 
1,000,000, of whom the vast majority were anti-Grant Repub- 
licans. Since their vote was decisive in Ohio, Wisconsin, 

and J'innesota, and nearly so in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, 

31 

they were an extremely important factor in the canvass. 

Llany thought that Grant had been honored and rewarded 

enough, and that he lacked perception of human character 

32 

and an understanding of government. So formidable, 
however, did the movement for Grant become that his 
opponents rallied to the cry of "anything to beat Grant." 
The slogan of "Caesarism" was raised, and "no third term" 
became the watchward of the preliminary canvass. In April 
Thurlow Y7eed wrote, "Six months ago General Grant's nomin- 
ation waB a foregone conclusion. There was then a general 

belief that the country needed him. But circumstances and 

33 

conditions have entirely changed." 

In Hew York and Pennsylvania an anti-Grant Club 

called the "Young Scratchers" grew rapidly after the 

34 

conventions in those states were held. This organization 
was started in 1876 in opposition to the action of the 
Republican machine of New York in nominating Cornell for 



31. Hew York Herald , llarch 23, 1880. 

32. Ibid., February 24, 1880. 

33. Thurlow V.'. Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow \7ce d, (Boston, 

1804), p. 544. 

34. ITew York Herald . February 28, 1880; Hew York 

Tribune , January 7, 1880. 
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Governor. In 1880 the club distributed much anti-Grant 

literature during the session of the Chicago Convention, 

36 

and took an active part in the opposition ranks. 

The anti-Grant v/ave gradually spread to the state 

delegations, 'any of the Hew York and Pennsylvania delegates 

stated their intention, as the Chicago Convention drew near, 

37 

not to abide by their instructions for unit rule. In 

Pennsylvania Barker wrote, "I have the ;ersonal assurance of 

Ilr. LtcKanus and other delegates from this State that at 

least twenty-five of the fifty-eight delegates will refuse 

38 

to vote for General Grant." In Illinois the revolt began 

at once after the state convention. Indignation meetings 

were held throughout the state, and anti-Grant delegates 

39 

were sent to the National Convention. 

In many of the large cities of the country meetings 

were held protesting against Grant, and the state instructions 

for enforcing the unit rule. In JIarch 1880 the Independents 

issued a call for an anti-Grant convention to be held at 

40 

St. Louis on Hay 6th. The convention to which thirteen 
states sent delegates, while Men were present from four others, 
shows the importance which the anti-third term movement had 



35. George H. Putnam, Memoirs of a Publisher 1865-1915, 

(New York, 1915), pp. 181-18:;. 

36. Ibid., p. 190. 

37. Hew York Tribune . May 5, 1880; IJay 6, 1880. 

38. P hila delphi a Glo be Democrat. July 1C, 1833. 

39. Hew York 'Tribune . Hay 27, 1680; June 5, 1880. 

40. Nation, April 1, 1680, p. 243. 
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assumed. The members had no candidate or special interest 

to promote, except to supplement and emphasize the opposition 

41 

to a third terra, and to kill the idea forever. llo 

action was takenj except to protest against Grant's reelection 

and to appoint a National Committee, which was to meet in 

Hew York, if Grant was nominated. There they were to "act 

as they shall then deem best to carry out the spirit 1 ! of 

42 

the convention. 

As the opposition against Grant became stronger and 

stronger many Republicans called on him to withdraw his 

name and save the Republican party from an anticipated 

defeat, his reputation from stain, and the United States 

43 

from Democratic mastery. The third termers by Hay were 

eager to join their candidate with one of his rivals, thus 

betraying their fear of his possible defeat. They attempted 

this first with Blaine and then with Sherman, but were 
44 

unsuccessful. 

It appears that just proceeding the National Convention 

Grant was persuaded to write the so called "Galena letter" 

to Senator Cameron, directing his managers to withdraw his 

name if they saw fit. The letter was, however, not then 

45 

made public, nor was any use made of it. 

When the National Republican Convention met, therefore, 
it seemed that either Grant, Blaine, or Sherman would be 
nominated. 

41. New York Herald . ::ay 7, 1880. 

42. A jolet on *s Annua l Encyc lop aedia 1680. p. 694. 

43. Hew Y ork T^ib^Tne, ray 10~, 1380. * 

44. ibid., r.iayTo, laao. 

45. Adam Badeau, Grant in Peace , (Hartford, 1387), , ti ^^g oog | 
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The Democratic Party Preceeding the 
national Convention. 

In 1880 the Democratic party was without leader or 
issue. There was no concentration of opinion on any can- 
didate. In the early stages of the preliminary canvass it 
was quite universally conceded that ex-Governor Samuel 
J. Tilden of Hew York should be nominated, if he would 
accept the candidacy. It was felt that a failure to 
nominate him would be equivalent to withdrawing t.'-e Demo- 
cratic Allegation of the election fraud of 1876. 

It is probable that if Tilden had, from the first, 
frankly allowed it to be understood that he would be a 
candidate he could have secured enough delegates to make 
him the moninee on the Convention' 3 first ballot. He, 
however, made no definite statements regarding his candi- 
dacy, being unwilling to run unless the demand was more 
spontaneous. His friends were, therefore, unable to work 
for his interests to the best advantage. Other factors 
also entered in opposition to his nomination. His health 
was poor, and it was doubtful if he could stand the 
strain of the canvass. In l!ew York, Tilden had cleansed 
the Tammanyized politics of the state, and antagonized 
the Tammany Hall faction, which could be depended upon to 
do all within its power to defeat his nomination in the . 

1. Edward Stanv/ood, A History of the Pres idency , 
(Boston, 1906), p. 402. 
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2 

1380 convention. 

Tilden was very slow in deciding whether he would be a 
candidate or not. It, was not until the Democratic national 
Convention met that he wrote a letter, mr-.de public June 21, 
1880, in which he "renounced" the nomination, wording the 
letter so that it left room for both his friends and oppon- 
ents to say that he would not refuse the nomination if it 

3 

was tendered him. On June 24th, however, in reply to an 
inquiry from the Chairman of the Hew York delegation, ask- 
ing him if he would accept the nomination Tilden wrote, 
■Hy action was well considered and is irrevocable, lly 

friends must be allowed to cast no doubt on my methods or 
4 

my sincerity." 

In addition to Tilden there were numerous other Demo- 
cratic candidates of varying strength. Foremost among 
these were, Henry 3. Paine of Ohio, and Samuel J. Randall 
of Pennsylvania, who received the support of many of Til- 
den's followers, Senator Thomas P. Bayard, of Delaware, who 
wa3 favored by many of the southern delegates, and General 
Winfield S. Hancock of Pennsylvania, w;;0 had been a Presiden- 
tial candidate as far back as 1GG3. Hancock was the choice 

2. William R. Thayer, The Life and Le tters of John 

Hay, 2 Vols., (Boston, 1914), I, p. 427. 

3. Sprin gfield Repub lican, June 25, 1030. 

4. John Bigelow, The Life of Samuel J. Tilden . 2 Vols., 

(Hew York, 1895), if, p". 272. " 
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of his state for the Democratic nomination in 1876, and 

5 

had the advantage of a good war record. He had received 
a military education at West Point, "being graduated in 
1344; had served in several Indian wars, and had been "bre- 
ve tted first lieutenant in the Mexican War for "bravery. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he asked to be relieved 
from duty in California and transferred to more active ser- 
vice at the seat of the war. During the jar he acquired 
high rank as a commander, distinguishing himself during 
the Peninsular campaign, at Antietam, and at Gettysburg, 
and emerging with the rank of brigadier-General. In 
1372 he was assigned to command of the Division of the 
Atlantic, with headquarters at Hew York, where he was 
located in 1880. 

Although Hancock had little political experience, 
and had scarcely the ability to fill the presidential 

office successfully, he was a worthy representative of 

6 

the "War Democrats", who 3tood "by the Union. The 

"Hation" which was nominally Republican printed the 

following, which serves to prove the esteei.i in which 

Hancock was held personally, "There is not a word to be 

said against General Hancock personally. Ke is a gallant 

7 

soldier and honest gentleman." 

5. Paxson, Hew I Tation, pp. 80-81; Albert Paine, Thomas 

Hast: His V erio 5 and His P icture s, (Hew York, 
1904), p. 43T: 

6. Appleton's Encyclopaedia 13_8_0, pp. 351-352. 

7. "at ion. July 1, 1830, pY 4. 
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In the Democratic state conventions there were no 
developments which were of great moment with the exception 
of ITew York, where a serious party split "between the 
Tammany faction and the "regular" or Tilden Democrats 
appeared imminent. In response to the call for a com- 
mittee meeting to select the day and place for holding 

8 

the state convention both factions met. It w.-s the 

intention of the Tammany men to call a convention at 

the same time and place of the Tilden Democrats' 

convention. Unable to do so, because the Tilden men 

did not decide the date, but appo ' ntft) a com.iittee to 

9 

decide it, Tammany did the same. The result was that 

each faction held a state convention. AtteraptB to 

secure a union of the two delegations were unsuccessful, 

and the outcome was that both were sent to the Democratic 

national Convention, where their respective claims 

10 

would be judged. 

There were in addition to the Republican and 
Democratic parties three others, which nominated presi- 
dential candidates, namely the Greenback Party, the 
Prohibition Party, and the insignificant American 
Anti-masonic Party. It appears advisable to deal with 
the preliminary canvass in these parties when treating 
with the rational Conventions of each. 

8 « 1'ew Y ork Trib une, 'arch 27, 1300. 

9. A i rieto n ' s Lncy clo paed ia 1330 . p. 575; "at ion. 

April 1, lboO, p. £44. 
10. Ap;)leton's Encyclopaedia 1880, p. 575. 
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Chapter IV 
The Republican national Convention. 

In 1880 the Republican iarty f as is customary, held 
its National Convention firet. The convention as 
arranged for "by the call is ;ed by the national Committee 
was held in Chicago June 2nd. Several days previous to 
this the national Committee met to arrange for tiie 
temporary organisation of the convention. The meeting 
soon resolved itself into a contest between the Grant 
and anti-Grant forces. In the December meeting the 
Grant forces obtained control, and dictated the time 
and place of holding the convention; and it was their 
intention to retain this control at almost any hazard. 
The majority of the committee was opposed to Grant's 
nomination in June, but Senator Cameron, one of the 
"Senatorial Syndicate" and chairman of the national 
Committee, resolved to secure the organization of the 
convention by a clever utilization of tiie unit rule. 
The question as to whether this rule, which allows but 
does not compel the majority of a state deledation to 
cast the entire vote of the state, should be enforced 
had been disputed for months. The third term people 
were in favor of its enforcement, since it would 
practically assure Grant's nomination. It was customary 
for the chairman to call the convention to order, and 
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then to give way to the temporary chairman, v/ho in this 
case would "be anti-Grant. This disadvantage the 
Stalwarts expected to overcome by Cameron' s recognizing 
a motion from the floor to substitute a Grant man in 
place of the previously selected anti-Grant temporary 

chairmen, end in the ensuing vote apply the unit rule 

1 

on all instructed states at hi3 own discretion. It 
wis expected that in this way a temporary chair.ian 
favorable to Grant could be elected, and by a continuance 

of the same tactics a permanent organisation favorable to 

2 

Grant could be secured. 

The plan, however, in some way became known to the 
anti-Grant forces, and in anticipation of it they tried 
to oust Cameron as chairman of the National Committee. 
The anti-Grant men were under a serious disadvantage, 
since they were sup iortinc several different candidates, 
nevertheless they united and informed Conklinj that in 
questions of organization all of them would act in unison 
in opposition to Grant. They not only threatened to 
oust Cameron, but moved that the committee recognize the 
right of each delegate to vote independently of state 

1. Hew York Tribune , :.lay 26, 1880. 

2. Hation , June 3, 1880, p. 40S. 

3. James ?. Rhodes, tt 7he national Republican Conventions 

of 1630 and 1884", Scribner's . -op. 299, 300. 
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instructions. If this resolution had passed it would have 
:.iade it more difficult for Cameron to apply the unit rule 
in the preliminary proceeding, and he ruled the resolution 
out of order. In retaliation several state members revolt- 
ed against Grant. To prevent further defections the Grant 
men on June 1, offered a compromise. Cameron, \7ho was to 
continue as chairman of the national Committee, hound 
himself to see that Senator Hoar, who was the candidate of 
the anti-Grant committeemen, was ,iade temporary chair.. ian, 

and the anti-Grant men agreed to leave the unit rule decision 

5 

to the convention when permanently organized. The 
result was a victory for the anti-Grant forces, since they 
secured the temporary chairman, and had a majority of 

the delegates in the convention where the unit rule would 

6 

be brought to a vote. 

The National Republican Convention, consisting of 

706 delegates, wa3 held in Chicago June 2-8, 1880. It 

was called to order by Cameron, who in accordance with 

the compromise reached the previous day placed George 

P. Hoar in nomination for temporary chairman. Hoar was 

unanimously elected, and the convention was, therefore 

7 

organized with the anti-Grant men in control. Committees 



4. Hew Yo rh T/orld. June 1, 1880. 

5. Hew York Tr i bune , June 1, 1380. 

6. George P. Hoar, "Pour national Conventions.", Scrib 

ner's , pp. 161-162; Nation , June 3, 1G30, p. 60*J. 

7. Procee din gs of th e Republican rational Convention 

I860,' (Chicago, 1881X1 P- 5 - 
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were appointed consisting of one from each State, Territory, 

and the District of Columbia, selected by each delegation 

on permanent organization, rules and order of business, 

3 

credentials, and resolutions. 

The first report was on permanent organization, which 
suggested that the temporary organization be the perman- 
ent organization, with an additional assistant secretary, 
and vice president from each state. The report was adopt- 
ed by the convention, and Senator Hoar retained his position 

in spite of the attempts of the Grant forces to secure the 

9 

office for Creswell of Maryland. 

The first three days of the convention were occupied 

in preliminaries and in deciding the cases of fifty 

contesting delegates from Louisiana, Alabama, Illinois, 

Kansas, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Utah. In most 

of these contests the action of the convention on the 

report of the committee on credentials was favorable to 

the anti-Grant contestants. The i.iost important decision 

was that eighteen anti-Grant Illinois delegates were given 
10 

seats. 

At the opening of the third day Conkling, sanguine of 

8. Proceedings , pp. 7-9; Edward Mcpherson, A Handbook 

of roli tic s for 1830 , (Washington, 1880), p. lo8. 

9. Proceedings, p. 21. 
10. Ibid., p. 22. 
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carrying the convention for Grant, but fearing a "bolt" 

afterward, introduced the following: "Resolved, as the 

sense of this convention that every member of it is bound 

in honor to support its nominee, whoever that nominee 

nay be, and that no man should hold his seat who is not 

11 

ready so to agree." This resolution, which was aimed 

at certain delegates who had openly threatened to "bolt" if 

Grant was nominated, was passed after a brief debate by 

a vote of 716 to 3. Hie vote furnished the first opoortuniV 

12 

for a conflict between Garfield and Conkling. Conkling 

offered a resolution that the three "'est Virginia delegates, 

who voted negatively forfeit their votes in the convention, 

whereupon Garfield, who espoused their cause, defended them 

so ably that the majority of the convention favored him 

13 

and persuaded Conkling to withdraw his . .otion. 

On June 4th, Garfield as chairman of the committee on 

rules presented the committeefe report, which contained 

but one important change from that of the convention of 
14 

1876. The rules of the preceding convention had left 
it doubtful whether the unit rule prevailed or not, but 
by the following clause in the 1880 rules it was proposed 
to abolish the unit rule unquestionably, "In the record 
of the vote by states the vote of each state. .. shall be 



11. Rhodes. " Conventions of 1880 and 188 4P pp. 300-301; 

Edward Stanwood, A H istory of the Presidency , 
(Boston, 1906), p. 402. 

12. Proce ed ings , p. 35. 

13. Ibid .",'!>-). 40-42. 

14. Ibid., p. 43. 
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announced by the chairman, and in case the vote of any 

state, , .shall "be divided, the chairman shall announce 

the number of votes cast for any candidate or for or 

against any proposition; hut if exception is taken by 

any delegate to the correctness of such announcement... 

the president of the convention shall direct the roll of 

members of such delegation to be called and the result 

shall be recorded in accordance with votes individually 
15 

given . ■ 

This was a direct and fatal blow at unit rule. A 

minority report presented by General George P. Sharpe of 

New York, on behalf of himself and ten other members 

of the committee, recommended the retention of the unit 

16 

rule as adopted in the convention of 1876. This 

report was rejected and the convention adopted the 

majority report after adding an amendment that the 

national Committee prescribe the method of electing 

17 

delegates to the convention of 1884. By the over- 
throw of the unit rule and the establishment of 
district representation, the question which had dis- 
turbed the country for months was settled. 

The loss of the unit rule meant a loss of over 
seventy votes for Grant, and ended all hope of nominating 

15. Proceedings , d. 43. 

16. Ibid., p. 45." 

17. 'lew York Tribune . June 4, 1880; Proceedings . 

p. 160. 
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18 

htm on the first ballot. Neither Conklin^, Cameron, 
or Logan made any attempt to cast the votes of their 
respective states as a unit for Grant, the votes of 
Hew York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, Alabama and Texas 
being divided, while the Arkansas delegation was the 
only one of the state delegations instructed to vote 

19 

as a unit for Grant which did so on the first ballot. 

The Republican platform was reported by Edwards 
Pierpont of Hew York. It characteristically eulogized 
the work of the Republican party, made various citations 
to prove the financial prosperity of the United States 
under Republican administrations, and proposed the 
maintenance of order, the encouragement of public 
education, restriction of Chinese immigration, and 
the cessation of public land grants to corporations, 
in addition to making a general attack upon the Demo- 
cratic party. The attitude toward the tariff was rather 
vague being contained in the clause, "We affirm the belief 

avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the purpose 

20 

should so discriminate as to favor American labor." 

The platform r.s reported, however, contained no refer- 
ence to Civil Service reform llr. Barker of Massachusetts 
then suggested a civil service amendment containing the 
following, "The Republican party. . .adopts the declaration 

18. Proccedir.-s . p. 198 

19. Proceed'in^s , p. 198. 

20. Ibid., pp. 161-1G3.. 
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of President Hayes, that the reform in the civil service 

shall be thorough, radical and complete. That the tenure 

of administrative offices, except those through which the 

distinctive policy of the party is carried out, shall he 

made permanent during good behavior, and that the power 

of removal for cause, with due responsibility for the 

good conduct of the subordinates, shall accomany the 

21 

power of appointment." In the discussion, which follow- 
ed the proposal of the amendment a Texas delegate voiced 
what was the viewpoint of the average professional politician 
when he said, "Y/hat are we up here for? I mean that the 
members of the Republican party are entitled to office, and 



22 



if we are victorious we will have office." 



In spite 



of the enlightening speech of the Texan, however, the 

23 

platform, with the amendment added, was passed. 

On June 5th, after the selection of the national 

Committee, which was to take charge of the canvass, the 

24 

nominations for President began. In presenting the name 

of a candidate for nomination the speaker was allowed ten 

25 

ulnutes for his addres3. James G. Blaine was placed 

in nomination by Mr. Joy of Michigan, who praised his 

work in the Senate, and in the various canvasses preceeding 



1880 in behalf of the Republican nominees. 



26. 



Elaine' b 
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22. Ibid., p 

23. Ibid., p 

24. Ibid., p 

25. Ibid., p 

26. Ibid., pp. 175-177. 
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nomination was followed by that of William Windom of 

Minnesota, his being followed Ly the .^sterful speech 

27 

of Conklinc placingGeneral Grant in nomination. Concerning 

this speech the "Chicago Inter Ocean" said, "The play of 

sarcasm, the flash of scorn, the saber cuts of severity 

and all the pageantry of eloquence were used to help 

Grant. The address had the warmth, the eulogy, the 

finish of a t»oem, the force and fire of a philippic. 

28 

Grant was in every line of it." 

Following Conkling came James A. Garfield, who 

very ably presented the na:ue of John Sherman in a long 

speech, which eulogized the Republican party and the 

29 

part Sherman had played in its successes. In addition 

to the above George F. Edmunds and Elihu E. Washburne were 

30 

nominated by delegates from Vermont and Wisconsin. 

On June 7th, the balloting, which was to be long and 
tedious, was begun. Owing to the defeat of the unit rule 
the Grant forces could not hope to secure the immediate 
nomination of their candidate, nor could any other 
faction hope for an early victory. The votes were, however, 
indicative of various possibilities. The total number of 
votes cast on the first ballot was 755, of which Grant 
received 304, Blaine 284, Sherman 93, Bdmunds 34, Wash- 



27. Proceedin gs, p. 179. 

28. Piatt, AutoMo/Jira-oh y,, p. 111. 

29. Proceedings , pp. 184-190. 

30. Ibid., pp. rJO-195. 
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31. 

burne 30, and Y, r indo:;i 10. The delegates of Blaine and 

Sherman could / it was apparent control the nomination "by 
uniting for either, but such a combination was never made. 
It is interesting to note that 177 or three-fifths of 
Grant '8 304 votes on the first ballot came from states 
which were coniidered hopelessly democratic, 5^ from 

32 

doubtful states, and only 61 from Republican states. 
Through thirty-four consecutive ballots the relative 
position of the candidates remained practically the same. 
Grant received his largest number of votes on the thirty- 
second ballot with 309, Blaine on the thirteenth with 285, 

33 

and Sherman on the thirtieth with 120. 

During the two days of balloting Various rumors 
were afloat concerning new alignments. Conkling telegraph- 
ed Grant, "The Sherman men say they will support you if 
you will promise to put Sherman in the Cabinet", to which 
Grant characteristically replied, "I will not consent to any 

agreement in order to secure the nomination for President 

34. 

of the United States." During the convention Grant 

finally wrote to Cameron authorizing him to withdraw his 

name if the leaders saw fit, but this Cameron and the 

35 

other Stalwarts refused to do. 

It appecirs that a number of delegates several timeB 



31. Proceedin gs, p. 198. 

32. !Tew Yo r> Tribune, June 6, 1880. 
33 « Procee dings, ppV 197-271. 

34. Hamlin Garland, Ulysses V. Grant — His Li fe and 

Chara cter. (:iew York, 1808),* p. 484. 

35. Badeau, " Grant , p. 322; Piatt, Autobiography , p. 113. 
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offered to support Conkling if he would desert Grant* 

He, however, refused to do bo, remaining one of the 

■Old Guard" as the 306 delegates who voted for Grant to 

36 

the last were called. 

It was not until the thirty-fourth ballot that the 

final result was presaged. On this ballot the 

T/isconsin delegation bolted to Garfield, giving him 

sixteen votes, in addition to one vote from Pennsylvania, 

which Garfield had received from the second ballot on 

37 

with but five exceptions. Garfield, since he was at 
the head of the Sherman delegation objected to being 

voted for, but his objections were interrupted by the 

38 

chairman, and the vote stood as recorded. 

James Abraai Garfield was the son of Hew England 

emigrants, and was born on the Connecticut Reserve 

in Ohio in 1831. His parents were poor, so at the 

age of fourteen he began working his way from the 

farm through the log sohool-houBe to college, where he 

39 

was graduated with highest honors. After this he 
taught Latin and Greek, studied law, being admitted to 
the bar in 1661, and entered politics, being in 1859 



40 



elected to the Ohio Senate. 



36. Conkling, Con k iln/;, p. 605. 
3 7 Proceedings ,~ *p". 268. 

38. Ibid., o. 269. 

39. Paxson, ITew Nation , p. 101; Hemorial _S ervlces_ln 

Honor of Gar field held at Bea on C fr yard Steam - 
ship "Syth ia", (Boston, 1882), p. 19. 

40. Apr.leton's E nc yclopaedia 1830, p. 286. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War Garfield enlisted 

as a lieutenant colonal and in I860 left the array a 

major-general of volunteers to take a seat in the House 

of Repsesentatives. where he remained until he was elected 

41 

to the Senate in 1880. While in Congress Garfield was 

a student of finance and became an authority in the 

subject. He was a "sound money" advocate, and believed 

that the tariff was one of the important bases of prosper- 
42 

ity. He was an eloquent, cultivated man, with an 

attractive personality, and with a narked ability to 

grasp the political points of issue between the different 
43 

parties. 

Although Garfield was not openly a candidate for the 
nomination at any time, and absolutely refused to be- 
come one after he had been pi- ced in charge of the 
Sherman forces, many Republicc-Jis favored him. "Harpers" 
said concerning him, "Long before the Chicago Convention 
met he was the candidate preferred by many of the 

most intelligent "independent' 1 voters, who are also 

44 

men of large business interests." 

Hr. Wharton Parker of Pennsylvania was a strong 
worker for Garfield. He claims that as early as Decem- 
ber 1879 he first opened the question of the possible 



41. A -pie ton 1 s Enc^y lpjaedj-a^ 18 8 0 » PP« 286-287. 

42. Ibid. , p. 287*. 

43. James G. Blaine, T./enty Vearj s of C ongr ess, 

2 vols., (Norwich, 1866), II," p. 666. ~ 
44 « Har. ers Weekly , October 6, 1880, p. c58. 
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candidacy of Garfield in a letter to him, and that after 
a conference between Garfield and himself early in 

45 

January, steps were taken to forward Garfield's candidacy. 
Although there is not reason to doubt J'-r. Barker's 
assertion that he worked for Garfield, it appears highly 
improbable that his work was done as a result of an 
understanding with Garfield. Whatever work on behalf 
of Garfield was done was evidently done in rivate since 
the press preceding the convention did not consider 
Garfield as a likely candidate. 

Abovt the time of the thirty-fourth ballot in the 
convention, Sherman telegraphed, "Whenever the vote 
of Ohio will be likely to assure the nomination of 
Garfield, I appeal to every delegate to vote for him. 
Let Ohio be solid. Take the same appeal in my name to 

46 ~ 

Horth Carolina and every delegate who has voted for me." 

On the thirty-sixth ballot there was a stampede for 

Garfield, which gave him 399 votes, twenty-six more than 

were needed to make him the choice of the convention. 

On this ballot Grant received 306 votes, Blaine 42, \7ash- 

47 

Lurne 5, and Cheriian 3 in addition to Garfield 1 s 399. 

i 

In spite of the assertions made by some, there is 
no reason to believe that Garfield* s nomination was the 
result of any prearranged combination to turn over the 

45. Philadelph ia Gl obe Demo crat. July 16, 1883. 

46. Sherman", Recollec tiono " II, p. 775 

47. Proceedings , p. 271; For the vote on the various 

ballots see Appendix 7 fl. 
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solid Blaine vote to him, nor that Garfield was untrue to 

Sherman' 8 cause, because he could scarcely stop the 

delegates from voting for him, although he tried to on 

the thirty-fourth "ballot. The Blaine and Sherman delegates 

\7ere more anxious to defeat the third term than to accompliei. 

anything else, and were by that time ready to vote for 

48 

almost anyone who could "beat Grant." 

After Garfield's nomination the Ohio delegation offered 

to nominate for Vice President anyone the Hew York Grant 

men should name, and Chester A. Arthur was chosen by the 

Stalwarts. He was a Hew York politician, whose only 

political service in the national government had been as 

collector for the port of Hew York, from which jositicn 

President Hayes had removed him. Arthur was a lawyer and 

had served as quartermaster general of Hew York during the 
49 

Civil \7ar. 

His nomination was opposed by the Blaine men, who 

forwarded the candidacy of \7ashburne, but by a combination 

of Grant and Sherman delegates Arthur was nominated on 

50 

the first ballot. It was hoped that the stalwart 
faction would be placated by the nomination of Arthur, 
but the Grant leaders, who were bitter over hie defeat 
were far from a wholehearted acceptance of Garfield. 
Conkling himself contemptously refused to name a Vice 

48. Hew Y ork Tribune . June 9, 1680. 

49. Blaine"," Twenty Years , II, pp. 666-667. 

50. Proceedings , p. 293; Hew York V.'orld . June 9, 

1680. 
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Presidential candidate, and did not appear at the head 

cf his delegation in the convention when the vote was 
51 

taken. 

At the beginning of the canvass we find, threrforc, 
two factions in the Republican party, which v/ould have 
to be brought together into harmonious cooperation 
in the campaign if Garfield was to be elected. 'Thile 
it was not unusual for the party to be divided into 
several units, each of which acted to some degree 
independently of the others, the breach in 1880 was 
wide, and had been added to during the preliminary 
canvass by the bitterness of the attacks on the 
faction leaders. 



51. Alexander K. HcClure, Recollections of Half a 
Cent ur y ,, (Salem, 1S02), p.' 110. 
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Chapter V 

The Democratic National Convention. 

The Democratic National Convention was held in 

persuance to the call at Cincinnati, June 22-24, 1880. 

Ex-Senator Barnuin, the Chairman of the National Committee 

called the meeting to order, and in accordance v;ith the 

decision previously made by the committee placed the 

Hon. George Fondly in nomination for temporary chairman. 

1 

He was unanimously elected. In the Democratic National 
Committee meetings preceding the convention we find no 
stormy sessions as were held in the Republican ranks, 
and everything pro ceded with dispatch and harmony. 

At the convention there were 738 delegates duly 
elected, while each of the Territories and the District 
of Columbia sent two delegates, asking that they be 
admitted. This request was granted by the convention, 

O 

but the delegates were not allowed to vote. 

Committees on permanent organization, credentials, 
and resolutions were appointed. Unlike the Republican 
convention, however, the De.iyjcrats had no committee on 
rules, since as has always been the custom of Democratic 

Official Procee dings of th e Nat ional Democratic 
Conv ention 18807 fDayton. lf82), p. 15. 
2. Ibid., p. 14. 
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of Democratic conventions, the rules of the preceding 

3. 

convention were adopted without stating what they were. 

The unit rule was in force in the convention. This had 

always been the case, and was in keeping with the 

idea that the state was the final authority when questions 

4 

as to the vote of the state's delegation arose. 

In the permanent organization of the convention 

ex-Governor John \7. Stevenson of Kentucky was chosen 

5 

permanent chairman. There were several contesting 
delegations in the convention, which had to be disposed 
of before the real work could be started. Hew York, 
as we have seen sent two full delegations, one chosen 
by the "regular" democrats, and the other by the Tanmany 
faction. The committee on credentials reported against 
any recognition of the Tammany delegates, while a 
minority of the committee favored granting them their 
request to be allowed twenty of the seventy votes of 
Hew York in the convention. After a debate the minority 
report was rejected by a vote of 205-V to 457, and the 
Kelly or Tammany men were excluded from the convention 
entirely. Pennsylvania and Massachusetts sent two 
delegations each. These were disposed of by allowi .:g the 
sitting delegates fro:.i Pennsylvania to retain their 
seats, and , at the request of both Massachusetts dele- 
gations, allowing them to unite in the convention to cast 

3. Pro ceeclin/; B, pp. 7, 9. 

4. Carl Becker, "The Unit Rule", American histo rical 

Hey le w, p. 69. 

5. Proceedin gs, p. 21. 
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6 

the vote which I'assachusetts was entitled to. 

The convention then proceeded to the nominations 
for ".'resident. Tilden had refused to become a candidate 
although he thought that it would be wisest for the 
Democratic "arty to nominate the 1876 ticket, and make 

7 

the disputed election a leading issue in the 1800 election. 
There were a large number of ;03sible candidates for 

the nomination. The llcw Yorl: delegation was committed 

S 

to Henry B. Paine, of Ohio, as I'x. Tilden' s legatee. 

The South was almost evenly divided between Genjitor Thomas 

F. Bayard of Delaware, and \7infield B. Hancock of 

9 

Pennsylvania. Ohio, California a:id Illinois were 

forwarding the candidacy of their "favorite sons", 

Senator Allan Thurman, Judge 5. J. Field, and \7illia.i 

P.. Morrison. These together with Thomas A. Hendricks of 

10 

Indiana were the leading candidates. 

On the first ballot nineteen candidates received 

votes, which indicated a lack of definite sentiment 

and clear olicy. Hancock received 171 votes, Bayard 

153£, Paine 81, Thurman G8v, Field 65, Morrison 62, and 

Hendricks 49^, and Tilden 38, while the balance of 137 

votes was scattered among eleven other candidates, no 

11 

one of Whom received over ten votes. 



:. Proceedings , p. 25; ration , June 24, 1880, p. 463. 

7. John BigelOW , The Life of " Samuel J. Tilden , 

2 Vols., (UevJ York, 1895), II, pp. 270-271. 

8. Nation , June 24, 1880 p. 463. 

9. Blaine, T.7ent,.- Years , II, p. 6G7. 

10. Ibid., II, t). 6C7; : : roccedi:y;3 . p. 98. 

11. Ibid., p. So. 
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The convention adhered to the Democratic policy of 

the two-thirds rule, which required that in order to 

VU 

be declared nominated the candidate/required to have 

at least two-thirds of the votes cast. The purpose of 

this rule was to lessen the possibility of a few of 

the largest states getting together and by the unit 

rule controlling the nomination - exactly what the 

12 

"Senatorial Syndicate" had planned. It will be seen, 
therefore, that although the nomination was apparently 

a contest between Hancock and Bayard, neither was even 

13 

approximating the required number of votes. 

On the second ballot the Hew York delegation with- 
drew Paine and chanced its support to Senator Sa.uel 

14 

J. Randall but to no avail. After the first ballot 

General William P. Smith, Hancock's personal friend, 

who had charge of his campaign .;ade additional alliances 

with the result that the \7isconsin delegation, followed 

by a general stampede "bolted" to Hancock, who was 

15 

nominated on the third ballot. Hancock received 
on this ballot 705 votes, Hendricks 30, 3ayard C, and 

Tilden l. tfilliani H. English of Indiana was unanimously 

i 1G - 

declared the conventions nominee for Vice President. 

The Republicans clah.icd that English secured hie 



12. Beckerj "The Unit Rule", A~:er. Hist. Rev , pp. 6 4 -TS 5. 

15. Gorin.-f ield Re ublican , June 2L, 1880. 

14. Hation. July 1, 1880. p. 2- 

15. Hew York Tribune , July 11. 1580. 
1G. roefcodi...;" , p. 114. 
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nomination "because of the rather well known fact that 

he was wealthy, and was expected to contribute freely to the 

rather depleted Democratic campaign fund, which it later 

17 

appears he did in Indiana* English was an Indiana lawyer 

who had held several offices and was a member of Congress 

from 1652 to IcGO. He was strongly Unionist during trie 

Civil War, and had a high reputation as a financier 

being a firm believer in "hard money", and opt»03ed to 

18 

all inflation schemes. Ilia nomination came rather 
as a surprise, since he had played "but a small part in 
party politics. since the Civil War, although in 1880 

19. 

he was the chairman of the State Co.anittee of Indiana. 
The Democratic platform was reported by Henry 

20 

V.atterson of Kentucky, and was unanimously adopted. 
It was, unlike the long democratic platform of 1876, a 
compact and energetic statement of the Democratic beliefs, 
containing fourteen articles. It denounced the so 
called fraud of 1876 in general and indetail and upraided 
the party which had "been successful in the issue. It 
declared in favor of "Home Rule" in the south, honest 
money consisting of gold and silver, and -aper convertible 
into coin on demand, the strict maintenance of the public 
faith, st-.te and National, that the public land be given 
only to settlers, a thorough civil service reform, 



17. Egg York Tri bune, July 2, 1880; August 31, 1880. 
12- !v,.ri:.,:ficlG Re" ".:b lie nr. June 25, 1880. 

19. Nation . July 1, 1880; "ew York Tribun e, July 

2, 1880. 

20. Proceedings , pp. ir.7, 129. 
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abolition of Chinese immigration, and for a tariff 

21 

for revenue only. Following the adoption of the plat- 
form the National Executive Com-.ittce was ncmed by 

the chairmen of the stcte delegations, and the convention 
22 

adjourned. 

Hancock's nomination .-as greeted with a heartiness 
amounting almost to enthusiasm on the part of the great 
majority of the Democratic arty. The party was extreme- 
ly harmonious as far as the national election was concern- 
ed, while the Reoublican nreBS in general regarded 

23 

the nomination as a strong one. The "Hew York Times" 

objected to Hancock because it said he lacked entirely 

civil training and experience, and that "so far as 

questions of -oolicy and administration are concerned 

24 

his mind is a blank." Gen. Sherman wrote, "This 
is a strong ticket, the strongest the Democrats could 
possibly make, because it will divide the soldier vote, 
and will strip the Democrats of the fear lest the 
South should regain control of the country. VTith 

25 

Hancock as President there is no danger of rebellion...." 



21. Proceed ings, pp. 127-129. 

22. Ibid., p*. 159. 

23. ration . July 1, 1380, p. 1. 

24. Ibid., July 1, 1830, p. 1. 

25. LI. A. Howe, Home Letters of Ge ne ral. JSherman. 

("e-./ York, 1909), p. 389. 
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The Uinor Party Conventions. 

The Greenback party had its origin in the f inanciel 
legislation growing out of the Civil ".'ar. During the 
war it was necessary to issue large amount of Treasury 
notes, or "Greenbacks" to get money. After the war the 
question arose whether these notes should be retired 
from circulation. Under Secretary of the Treasury 
HcCulloch, the greenbacks in circulation were reduced 
to $356,000,000. The attack on TlcCulloch 1 s policy 
laid the foundation for the real Greenback movement, 
which reached startling proportions in the depression 
following the panic of 187c, when the party tenet3 
nade a special a;; eal to the increased debtor class. 

Cocxistant with the Greenback agitation,, labor 
reform claimed attention in many states. In 1372 at 
ColurabU3, Ohio, the first .National Convention of Labor 
Reformers was held. Seventeen states were represented 
there by at least 200 delegates. The .latform r.dopted 
at this convention contains the first expression of the 
Greenback view c.3 a rational party issue." 

The first step toward a Greenback party organisation 
ttac in Ilovember 1674, when a Greenback convention called 
by the State Independent party, met at Indianapolis, and 
adopted a platform of principles. The platform resolved 
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against the policy of resumption of specie payments, and 
de.rxinded the substitution of paper currency for all 

mi 

State and National Bank currency. Fifty perrons repre- 

o 

3enting Hew York, New Jersey, Conne^icut, Illinois, 

.Michigan, Kentucky, and Indiana ./ere present, and proposed 

a national party, \7hich later ca:.ie to he known as the 
3 

Greenback party. It was recoiiiuended that a ITational 

Convention be held at Cleveland for all people who could 

agree to their financial plan, to perfect a national 
* 

platform, and appoint the time and place of holding a 
national Independent Convention to nominate candidates 
Tor President and Vice President in the canvass of 1376. 

The proposed Cleveland convention :.:et in Ilarch 
1875 and was attended by sixty delegates from twelve 

4 

states. This was the fir3t Greenback National Convention. 

In 1876 the national Greenback Convention was held at 

Indianapolis, nineteen states being represented by 239 

delegates.' Candidates were nominated for President and 

Vice President and polled over 81,700 votea in the 
5 

election. The party in 1876 took the name of Independent 
party, and polled most of its votes in Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Kansas where the inflationist 



2. Simeon D. Pes 3, The History of. Political Theory and 
party Organisa ti on ,in . the Un it ed State" :" (hew 



York, 1J10), p. 256 

3. Kaynes, Third Pa rty "oveme nts, p. 106. 

4. Ibid., pp; 107-109; J. K. H. Frederick, Nationa l 

Party Platfor m of the United Stater. , (Akron, 
1696 ), p . "47. 

5. Fens, P olitic al Th eory , p. 256. 
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movement was strongest. 

On February 27, 1878 a convention attended by over 

300 delegates from twenty-eight states, was held at 

Toledo, to which all the various organizations opposed to 

the Republican resumption idea were invited to make 

co:n-:jon cause against the old parties. The purpose of the 

convention was to combine the Greenback and Labor parties. 

This alliance was completed in the platform adopted by 

co. -bining the causes of labor with the Greenback belief 

in the necessity and wisdom of a permanent U3e of 

greenbacks. V.hile the name "Labor" was not officially 

incorporated in the none of the new narty it was comionly 

6 

known a3 the National or Greenback-Labor party. 

In January 1880, as we have seen a Greenback conferr 

ence, attended by 125 delegates, including 13 Greenback 

Congressmen met at Washington and adopted the call 

for a national Greenback Convention at Chicago, June 
7 

9, 1830. 

On Ilarch 3, 10 JO, as a result of a split in the 

Greenback party, created by an attempt to depose hark 

11. ("Brick" ) Pomeroy from the Presidency of the Greenback 

party, a ITational Union Greenback Convention was held 
3 

at St. Loui3. Twenty states were represented by 250 

6. Edward UcPhcrson, A handbo ok of Po litics for 1 373, 
(V-'ashington, 1373), p. 105; App It torts Encyclo- 
paedia, 1873 . pp. SO 7, S03. 
>"at . ipn » January 15, 1330, p. 36. 
s - Chicano Tri bune, harch 5, 1830. 
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delegates. One of the leaders stated that this wir.g of 
the Greenback party had 10,000 clubs in working order 
and claimed the v.-.-stly exaggerated number of 2,000,000 



voters in the United States. The rational Greenback- 
Labor party had several delegates present to secure 
an adjournment of the convention, to unite with the 
regular Greenback convention in Chicago in June. 
This attest was unsuccessful, a 3 ar. intense rivalry seed- 
ed to exist between the two factions. Stephen Delate 
of ITew Yor]: was nominated for President and 11. J. Chambers 
of Texa3 was nominated for Vice President by the St. Loui3 



convention. 

The following resolution, "That the delegates from 
each state here assembled appoint one :nan from each state 
as a plenary committee to proceed to Chicago on the 
occasion of the convention of June 9, and present the 
work, sentiments, pi- tform, and nomine eo of this conven- 
tion in the interests of harmony, and that committee 2;ave 
power to modify our platforw, but at no sacrifice of 
principles, and if need be withdraw our candidates if 

oettcr or stronger ;;en can be nominated", was massed, and 

11 

the convention adjourned to meet again in Chicago. 

At the Chicago Union Greenback convention there were 
some 137 delegates present, composed chiefly of elderly 

9. Chicago Tribune , March 5, 1800. 

10. Ibid., Inarch 5, 1880. 

11. Chicago Times. June 10, IcioO. 
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12 

Grangers. This faction was known as the Pomeroy wing 

of the Greenbachers, since it derived its powers from 

clubs organised in accordance With principles initiated 

by llark Pomeroy. The split in the party was caused by 

.urcly a question of leadership, both wing3 agreeing 

in governmental matters and principles. The convention 

•.7as called to order by Hugh Pryor of Ohio, Chairman of 

the Union Club Executive Committee, and Ralph E. Hoyt 

was elected chairman. Shortly after the session began 

a committee on conference from the national Greenback 

convention arrived, and it was agreed that the Union 

Club be allowed a representation in the National 

13 

Greenback convention not to exceed 300. 

By the passage of the report of the committee on 

resolutions in the national convention it was agreed 

that all of the 187 delegates from the "rump" convention 

be admitted, which offer was gladly assented to by the 

Pomeroy faction, and resolutions of unity were massed, 

14 

after which the two conventior.3 were united. 

The national Greenback convention was called to 
order by F. ff. Dewees of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
National Committee, on June 9th. There were 617 duly 

15 

elected delegates present, among whom were eight women. 

12. Chicago Times , June 11, 1880. 

13. Ibid., June 10, 1880. 

14. Ibid., June 11, 1880. 

15. Ibid., June 10. 1830. 
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Gilbert De Le Zlatyr of Indiana was chosen temporary 
chairman, while Richard Trevelick of Michigan v/as 
iia.de permanent chairman. The usual committees on per- 
manent organisation, resolutions, rules and order of 

husiness, and credentials, consisting of one member from 

16 

each state delegation were appointed. 

In addition to the 617 sitting delegates there were 
a number of delegates from separate organisation:; seek- 
ing entrance to the convention. A resolution was there- 
fore passed, "That the question of seating delegations 
of fifty each fro:.: the Socialistic-labor party, and the 
Union Greenback party, with representation on the several 
committees, be referved to the committee on credentials 
lor their favorable consideration." This committee in 
its report, which was adopted by the convention, not 
only favored admitting the delegates a3ked for in the 
resolution but admitted in addition to 44 Socialistic- 
labor delegates, and 187 Union Greenback delegates, 1 
Social Yforkingman • s Society of Chicago delegate, 3 
\7orking Women's Union of Chicago delegates, 3 Kansas 

77orkingY.cn delegates, ;aid 6 JUght-Hour League delegates, 

17 

a total of 244 additional delegates. 

Further resolutions that the delegates of the 

16. ^cPherson, Handbook 18S0 . p. 195. 

17. Chicago Time 3, June 11, ISjO; Pation . June 

17, 1880, "p. 447. 
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Socialistic -labor party vote by themselves, and that no 

state was to have 220 re total votes than the original 

accredited number of delegates, were passed. 

The platform, which was adopted by a vote of 528 to 

124, recommended several then novel innovations, which 

have since become established customs, 3Uch a3 a graduated 

income tax, and the governmental control of interstate 

commerce. It contained the customary Greenback principles 

in recommendations that the National Government issue 

and control the volume of all money, that. United States 

bonds should not be refunded, that legal tender notes 

be substituted for all bank notes, and that unlimited 

coinage of silver and gold be established. The labor 

element was appeased by recommendations for an eight 

hour day, better sanitary condition and inspection in 

shops, forbidding the employment of children under 

fourteen, and for the abrogation of the Burlin^-aiae treaty 

18 

which allowed the importation of Chinese labor. 

On June 11th, the balloting for the presidential 
nominees was begun. Previous to the convention General 
Butler of Ilassachusetts had been talked of as a candi- 
date for it was thought that he would make the strongest 
canvass. It seems, however, that Butler hi., self did 
not desire the nomination. Seven candidates received 
votes on an informal ballot as follows: Ja-aes B. leaver, 
Iowa, 2242-, Her.drick B. Wright, Pennsylvania, 12G;, 
18. Chica go Times , June 11, 13S0. 
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Stephen D. Dillaye, ITew York, 119, Benjamin F. 3utler, 
Massachusetts, 95, Solon Chase, "aine, 89, Edward P. 
Alli3, '.'."isconsin, 41, Alexander Campbell, Illinois, 21. 
Changes were oadfl before the announcement of the 
ballot and leaver received the entire vote, being 

19 

declared the nominee of the party for the presidency. 

For Vice President General r, J. Chambers of Texas, ..'ho was 

favored by the Union delegates, received 403 votes and 

General A. II. West of Mississippi 311, after which Chambers' 

20 

election was declared unanimous. 

James B. Weaver was born in Ohio in 1833. He 

attended a law school at Cincinnati, and wa3 admitted to 

the Ohio bar. In 1861 he entered the Union army as a 

private, and distinguished hi::.self in the war, with the 

result that he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and in 1864 

he became a major-general. After the war he resumed 

the practice of law. reaver wa3 originally a Republican 

in politics and held several offices, but later became 

imbued with Greenback principles and affiliated himself 

21 

with that party. 

Colonel B. J. Chambers was considerable cider than 
'.Teaver, being sixty- two years old in 1880. Ke served 
in the Mexican v .'ar, and was charged by some of his 

19. ITew York World , June 12, 1880; Chicago Time s, 

June 12, 1880. 

20. UoPherson, Handbook 1880, p. 196. 

21. Chicago Times . June 12, 1880. 
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northern opponents with service in the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, but stoutly denied thejaccusation. 
Chambers was a rabid Greenbacker, and wrote several 
extreme financial pamphlets, which made him rather well 

2*> 

known, and very well liked by his party. 

The Prohibition party held its first national conven- 
tion in 1865, to inaugurate a national temperance movement. 

23 

Its first nominating convention was held in 1872. 

The rational Convention of 1880 met at Cleveland June 

17th, and was attended by 142 delegates representing 
24 

twelve states. So little attention was attracted by 
the convention that but few newspapers contain any refer- 
ence to it. The Reverend Dr. Miner of Boston presided, 
and with Judge James Black of Pennsylvania did most of 
the speaking* The platform dealt with but one question, 
the liquor problem. It set forth the terrible results 
of the liquor traffic on industry, the family, society, 
' nd the state. A plea was made for National prohibition. 

Heal Dow, who was twice Llayor of Portland, Haine, 
end who during the Civil War rose to the ran!: of 
brigadier-general, was chosen presidential nominee by 

acclamation, while A. tt« Thompson of Ohio was nominated 

25 

for Vice President. 



22. Chicago Ti:e3, June 12, 1880. 

23. Fess, PoTiti ca l Tii eory,. pp. 250-251. 
24 • S-orin -;f ield He* ublican , June 25, 1380. 

25. Ibid., June 25, 1530; Apple ton's Encyclopaedia , 1 . 880, 
p. 697. 
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A fifth party, t::e American Antimason, nominated 

candidates, but "was of no importance In the canvass. 

General John V*. Phelps of Vermont \7as the presidential 

nominee, while Hon. S. C. Pomeroy of Kansas was nominated 

for Vice President. The declared object of the Tarty was 

26 

to "expose, withstand, and remove secret societies..." 

How unimportant the party -.vas is indicated "by the fact that 

in the entire United States the candidates received hut 

707 votes, the majority of which -.fere cast in :'ichi£an, 

27 

Illinois, v .'isconsin, and Hew York. 

By the end of June 1880, therefore, .ve find five 
parties, the Re ublican, "Democratic, Greenback, Prohibition 
and American Antimason, had nominated candidates and were 
ready to bejin active work. How prone the country still 
was to honor the Civil Vfor veteran3 politically is 
indicated by the fact that each of the five presidential 
no-iinecs had seen military service in the war. 



26. A^pleton's Encyclopaedia 1330 , p. 697. 

27. American Almanac for 1661, [Yew Yorh, 1881), 

' ' d. 274. 
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Chapter VII 



Campaign Arguments. 



At its "beginning the campaign was marked by the 

attempts of each party to secure harmony in its ranks 

and a united aligronent "behind its presidential candidate, 

in order that theru should he no party loss by "bolts" 

or a half hearted or nonsupport. In this respect the 

Democrats had their most important problem in Hew 

York, where it appeared that the Tammany and Irving Hall 

or Tilden factions would fail to unite on the electoral 
1 

ticket. The Tilden wing was the stronger, polling 

2 

approximately 400,000 votes, to 75,000 for Tammany. 

On June 30th Hancock accompanied by Senator Wallace and 

Henry Wattereon visited Tilden, and were heartily welcomed 

3 

and assured that he would support Hancock. The Irving 

Hall wing was anxious to cooperate with Tammany and on 

4 

July 1st, Tammany ratified Hancock's candidacy. Although 
after this the two factions remained aloof and did not 
cooperate in the state election, as far as the presidential 
election was concerned they both enthusiastically supported 
Hancock. The Democratic iarty was after this reasonably 

1. ration , July 29, 1880*; ggw York Tribune . July 5, 

July 22, August 28," Sapte tber 2, 3, 4, 1880. 

2. Ibid., July 3, 1880. 

3. Ibid., July 1, 1880. 
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sure of a united support. 

The Republicans, however, had a far more trying 

problem to solve. Hayes had alienated the Stalwarts 

by his southern policy, and the party workers by his 

efforts to reform the civil service. The pre-convention 

struggle between the Grant and anti-Grant forces alienated 

the third-termers from Garfield, and the outlook was far 

from being pleasant. Y/hile there was a strong undercurrent 

of confidence in the Republican ranks the party leaders recog 

nized the fact that in order to win all Republicans 
5 

must be united. The Independent Republicans, with Carl 

Schurz and George William Curtis as their leaders, aere 

far from satisfied with Garfields views on civil service 

reform as set forth in his letter of acceptance, but 

supported his candidacy, and had high hopes that he 

6 

jould, when elected, favor radical reforms. 

Of 1he "Senatorial Syndicate" Conkling and Cameron 

together with Grant remained aloof, and took little 

7 

interest in the early campaign. Logan, however, decided 

that he would support Garfield, and was placed at the 

head of a sub-executive co.umittee in charge of the canvass 

in the west. He made some sixty speeches in the campaign, 

8 

traveling from Illinois to Maine. Grant wrote on June 26th 



5. Hew Yor k Tribune, July 6, 1880. 

6. Carl Schurz, Reminiscences , 3 Vols., (llew York, 1908), 

III, p. 395; Carl P.. Fish, The Civil Service and 
the Patronag e, (New York, 1905), p. 217. 

7. Nation . July 8, 1880, p. 21. 

8. ITew York 'world . July 3, 1880. 
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in reply to an invitation to visit Hew York, "I start 
next Thursday for the Rocky ISo un tains. .. . I have no 

9 

intention of going east until after the November election." 

Grant remained in Colorado during July and August, and 

maintained such a prolonged silence that many thought 

10 

he would support Hancock. 

Conkling disliked and distrusted Garfield, and during 
June, when Garfield visited Washington and tried to see 

him, Conkling avoided a meeting and refnaedV te-take any 

11 r 

steps toward entering the canvass. ASflnfttny^^-Camer-Ojy 

who was chairman of the Republican national Committee, 

remained away from its meetings and refused to manage 

12 

the campaign, so another chairman was elected. As late as the 
beginning of August, therefore, the intention of the 

Grant leaders in the campaign remained a troublesome 

13 

mystery. 

The conduct of the campaign was in the hands of the 

various National Committees, assisted in the Republican 

and Democratic parties by very able Congressional Committees. 

On June 28, 1880, pleading ill health Cameron refused to 

accept the chairmanship of the national Committee, or to 

14 

assume any responsibility in the campaign. The committee, 
therefore, at the first organized meeting in New York 

9. Albert E. Paine, Thomas N ast, His Period and His 
Picture s. (New York, 1904)," p. 432. 

10. New Yor k Tribune, August 14, 1880; Badeau, Gra nt. 

p. 324. 

11. Piatt, Autobiography , p. 125; Conkling, Conkling . 

p. 611. 

12. Ealch, Go.rf iel d. p. 53. 

13. ITation . July 29, 1880, p. 69.14. Nev; York \Torld . 6-30-80, 
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July 2, 1880 elected Marshall Jewell, ex-Governor of 

Llichlgan, chairman, and ex-Senator Dorsey secretary, 

15 

"both of whom were acceptable to Garfield. It was 

thought that Dorsey f s election was a peace offering to 

16 

the "Old Guard." The National Committee appointed 

an executive committee of twenty, which in turn appointed 

a special sub- commit tee of seven, with Logan at its 

17 

head, to take charge of the canvass in the west. 

The National Committee during the campaign held monthly 

IS 

meetings at the New York headquarters. 

The Democratic National Committee met for organization 

in Hew York, July 13, 1880, and elected the Tilden 

candidate, Senator W. H. Barnum of Conneticut chairman, 

19 

and F. 0. Prince of llassachusetts secretary. At the 

meeting an executive committee of eleven members plus the 

chairman and secretary of the National Committee was 

provided for, as was also a conference committee, composed 

of three members from the National Committee and six from 

20 

the Congressional Committee. 

The Greenback National Committee had its headquarters 

in Washington. Thompson H. Iturch was chairman and Lee 

21 

Crandall secretary. This committee had its main offices 



15. New York T ribune July 2, July 3, 1880. 

16. New York World, July 3, 1880. 

17. Ibid., July" 3, 1880; New York Tribune. July 3, 1880 

18. Ibid., July 3, Teptember 10, 1880. 

19. Ibid., July 11, July 14, 1880. 

20. Ibid., July 14, July 16, 1880. 

21. teller Papers . Letter of September 8, 1800. 
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in 17ew York during the campaign, holding its first meeting 

there on July 6th, to organize and make plane for carrying 

22 

out the campaign. 

The canvass of 1880 was fought during a prosperous 
summer on issues that were largely personal. In thiB 
respect the campaign was a landmark, since the old 
"Solid South" and "Bloody Shirt" cries of 1he Republicans 
failed to arouse their customary response, while during 
the latter part of the cr.nvass protection becante the 
main issue. 

The Republicans started out by raising the old 

Civil War and reconstruction issues. The cool reception 

♦ 

given the campaign orators, when attempting to revive 
the old sectionalism by waving the "bloody shirt", however, 
showed that the animosity between the north and south 
could no longer be used to serve the purpose of a major 
issue. The hideousness of secession, the wiclredr.ess of 
the *ebel brigadiers", and their supposed intention to 
subject the north to the domination of the •solid south" 
the domination of the Democratic National Convention by 
by southern delegates, southern election frauds, and 
pleas to northern Democrats to "vote a3 they shot", 
as well as the expressed fear of a Ku Klux revival, 
were so^e of the cries raised by the Republican orators 

22. Hew York Tr ibune. July 7, 1880. 
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23 

in their attempts to rally voters to their cause. 

flhile these remained the leading issues to 
September it was widely recognized that others should 
"be resorted to. The "Springfield Republican" said, 
"The Southern question has been availed of to its full 
extent throughout the rorth, — to a greater degree than v/as 
wise on the part of the Republican leaders. It has had 

24 

its effect, but in important respects has broken down.", 
While Garfield in a letter dated September 25, 1880, 
wrote, "The argument of the Solid South is well enough 
in its way, and ought not to be overlooked, but we 

should also press those questions ich lie close to 

25 

the homes and interests of our own people." 

The Republicans further claimed credit for the 

success and growth of the United States during twenty 

years of their presidential administrations; the good 

financial conditions existing in 1880; the restoration 

of the paoer currency from thirty-eight per cent to 

2G 

the par value of gold. At one stage of the canvass 

the Republicans, perhaps to get the Irish -American 

vote, claimed that English merchants were donating to 

the campaign fund of the Democratic party in order to 

27 

secure free trade. During August a speech made by 

23. Ration, July 15, 1880, p. ."6; September 2, 18b0, 
p. 159; Hew Yor k Tri bune , August 10, 1380 
Schurr;, Remln i sc e r.c e a , III., p. 396. 

24 • Sur in A-f i eld F.epubYiTanI * ~!Io vemb er 5, 1880. 

25. Sherman, Recollections , II, p. 784. 

26 * he w York Tribune , August 23, 1880. 

27. ITev: Yo rk Tribune- Semi weekl y, October 8, 1880. 
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Wade Hampton, in which he said that General Hancock stood 

for the principles which the Confederates had battled for, 

was printed and spread broadcast by the Republicans. So 

strong an argument was put forth that the Democrats 

denied its truth in their papers, and to some extent 

28. 

disowned Hampton. 

The contention that if Hancock was elected, payment 
for the emancipated slaves, the ;noney to be raised by 
taxation, was utilized, despite the fact that many 
Republicans thought that the argument had "never affright- 
ed the intelligent voter, and the folly of it has been 
more enhanced by the consideration that it is liable to 

29 

besilenced at any moment by a word from General Hancock." 

This denial was forthcoming in September, when Hancock 

in an open letter denounced all rebel claims, and denied 

that he would countenance the payment of them at any 
30 

time. llany personal attacks were also made on Hancock 
and English, and formed with the above the main issues of 
the early campaign. 

Quite late in the campaign the Republicans betook 
themselves to a discussion of the currency and tariff. 
Garfield wrote in this connection, "I think our friends 
should push the busir.eBB aspect of the campaign with 



26. ITation. August 26, 1880, p. 145; !Tcw York Tr i bune 

'"August 17, 1880. 
29. Leslie's . October 16, 1880, p. 98; Nation . August 

26, 1880, p. 143. 
50. ILid., September 50, 1880, p. 229. 
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greater vigor, especially the tariff question which so 

deeply affects the interests of wanuf acturers and 
31 

laborers. " 

The Democratic party made attacks on the Re ublican 

administrations, and upon Garfield personally* Early 

in the campaign they made the election of 1876 an issue 

claiming that Tilden had "been defrauded of the presidency. 

But little popular interest was excited by this charge, 

however, so the Democrats changed their points of attach-. 

They denounced the appointments made "by the Republican 

party, charged discrepencies in the accounts of the 

32 

Treasury, and corruption in the Republican ranks. 

These issues apparently failed to achieve their 

purpose for the Democrats during the campaign relied 

chiefly on a series of personal attacks on Garfield, 

who had been a member of Congress in the days follo-vrinj* 

the Civil Y/ar, when official conscience was at a low ebb. 

Garfield was accused of having beer, illegally concerned 

in the Credit Uobilier scandal, which had caused a great 

33 

sensation in the early seventies. The Democrats claim- 
ed Garfield received $329.00 as his share in the profits 
of the enterprise, and at one stage in the campaign 
chalked, printed, and painted the number "329" everywhere. 

31. Sherman, Recolle c tions . II, p. 787. 
32 « I'ew York Tribune*.* July 7, 1880; September 24, 
1880 . 

Z2>. I'ew York V/orld . June 9, 18^0. 
34. Key; Yo rk Tribune, October 1, 1880; Leslie's 
October 1C, 18G0, p. 104. 
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Garfield acknowledged borrowing some $300 from the 

Credit ?. r .obilier people in 1868, but said he repaid it 

Boon after. The Democrats also accused Garfield of having 

been private counsel for De Go Iyer, a contractor, who 

had a claim before Congress, while Garfield was one of 

itB merabers. The Der.o crate claimed that while Garfield 

was chairman of the Committee of Appropriations his 

fees from De Golyer were 05,000, which was in reality 

35 

a sale of official influence. These and the Horey 
letter, which cane later in the campaign were the 
raost important of the attacks on Garfield. 

Concerning these attacks the "Springfield Republican" 
said, "Garfields character has stood him in good stead 
against the revival of old scandals. There was enough 
in those scandals to have greatly injured a man without 

36 

his record for honest and intelligent public service " 

At the beginning of the campaign arrangements were 
made by the various parties to obtain the services of 
prominent partizans for speeches and "stumping" tours. 
Although each of the nominees made some speeches none 
of the;;i, with the possible exception of leaver, made 
a personal canvass comparable with some of the more 
recent presidential candidates in their campaigns. 
\7eaver in September 3aid that he had been "talking 

35. ITew York ^orld . June 9, 1880; nation . July 

29, 1680, p. 69. 

36. Springfiel d Repub lican . 2Toveauer 5, 1880. 
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37 

.. .to the people for about seventy day3... w He 

claimed that he traveled from Arkansas to Txiine and 

38 

south to Mobile. 

Prominent a.r.ong the Republican speakers were Levi 
P. Uorton, Blaine, Benjamin Harrison, Logan, George Y.\ 
Curtis, Carl Schurz, G. H. Boutwell, Schuyler Colfax, end 
in the latter part of the campaign Grant, Cameron and 
Conkling. 

The Democratic speakers included Henry Watterson, 
John Kelly, B. F. Butler, Robert Toombes, Fernando Wood, 
V.'ade Hampton, '."allace, Hill, Daniel Voorhes, Randall, 
Judge Lai.:ar t and Tilden. Prominent Greenback speakers 
•were General T'est, Solon Chase and Captain Trevillivk. 



37. Hew Yo rk Tribune . September 14, 1880. 

38. Ibid"., July 12; July 28; August 27, 1880. 
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Chapter VIII. 

The Early Canvass. 

In the latter part of July political meetings, 
addressed by the various speakers became frequent, al- 
though these were largely preliminary, since the real 
campaign did not Start until late in August. The 
organization of political clubs and reading rooms v.as 
started by various political units all over the country. 
:.any of these clubs assisted actively in the campaign 

by printing and distributing pamphlets, as well as by 

1 

conducting parades and mass meetings. The Republicans 
made special efforts to recruit to their clubs the Civil 
Y7ar veterans--the "Boys in Blue", and placed them under 
the command of General Grant, who wa3 incidentally then 

in Colorado, and apparently not especially interested in 

2 

forwarding Garfield's cause by any personal activity. 

The Republican campaign lc-ders also strove to 
secure the Irish American vote. On July 15th, under 
the tutelage of the Republican rational Committee, an 
^ish National Republican Convention, attended by 250 
delegates from twelve states was held. at Indianapolis 

I:ev? York Tribune . July 9; July 13; August 13, 1880. 
2. Ibid., July 25, 1880. 
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for the purpose of organising the Irish vote. A 

second convention was held at Saratoga to devise means 

of disseminating among Irishmen the principles of the 

4 

Republican party. In urging the Irish Americano to 

vote Republican the leaders made use of the animosity 

•.with which they regarded Great Britain, saying that the 

Republican party stood for the policy of protection, as 

opposed to the Democratic policy, which was akin to that 

favored by the majority of the English; and that the 

Democratic camoaig:i was being assisted by English 

5 

capital and sentiment. 

As the work of the various national Committees 
progressed campaign funds to pay the expenses incurred 
had to be raised. The Republicans in this matter had 
the advantage of a large body of office holders to 
assess, and since Garfield's attitude allowed partisan- 
ship full sway the campaign managers resorted, with 

slight attempts at concealment, to make the most of this 

6 

source of revenue. 

In a circular issued by the Republican ITational 
Committee all contributors were assured, "that such 
voluntary contributions from persons employed in the 
service of the United States will not be objected to 



3 « Hew York Tribune . July 15, 1380. 

4. Ibid., August 26, 1660. 

5. Ibid., Semi w eekly, October 22, 1860; Can the Ir ish 

Afford to be a Cat's Pa w for Engla nd? Pamohl e t , 
( Washington, 1 6 3 0)Y 
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in any official quarter", au.d fi::ed the minimum acceptable 

amount of the "voluntary" contribution at two oer cent of 

7 

the office holder's annual salary. It appears that 

the funds from this source were forthcoming, although 

many Republicans, and naturally the out of office hemocrats 

8 

thought this j..eajia should not be resorted to. Levi P. 

Norton, as c.ief financial agent of the Republican ITational 

Coramittee was in charge of the campaign for funds, and 

9 

raised large amounts, es eciaily in Pew York. 

The De mocratic " ational Co.- mittee was confronted with 

more difficulties in raising campaign funds that v/ere the 

Republicans, and therefore had a seller amount at their 

disposal. '"umerous appeals for aid were sent out, but 

the entire sura spent by the democratic rational Committee 

• in the campaign, as nearly as one can now establish it, 

appears to be approximately p355. 000 as compared with 

10. 

""1, 100, 000 spent by the Republicans. The Greenback 

party in the campaign issued a circular, in which it 

ashed for individual contributions from one dollar 
11 

upward z . 

Lefore the Republicans could begin their campaign 
in earnest it was necessary, as we have seen, to appease 
the hostility of the Grant faction. This was far from 

7. f'tetson hutchins, Politi cal iianual for 1880, 

(n .p . , n. d. ) , p. 191 . 

8. ra tion , July 1, 1C80, p. 2; Hale, Politica l Assess- 

meats. Pa... uhlet, (h.p., n . d . ) . 

9. hew Yo rk He raid, December 18, 1882. 

10. Congressional R ecord, COth Cong. 1st Zezs., Part 7, 
p. G471. 

11 • hew Yor h Tribun e, August £, looO. 
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being an easy task. Their efforts culminated in the 

go called "Fifth Avenue Conference" held in Hew York 
12 

August 5th. The expressed object of the meeting was, 
M to have a general consultation and free interchange of 

13 

views before beginning the ;..ore active work of the canvass." 
The object would have been ..ore nearly 3tated had it been 
given as an appeal from the Garfield forces to the Stal- 
warts to forget the past and ctively support Garfield, 
since they felt that if this support was not forthcoming 
Garfield's candidacy was hopeless. 

The Republican national and Congressional Committees 
were to be present and invitations were sent to prominent 
Republicans all over the country, including the chairmen 
of the various state committees . Garfielu wrote regarding 
his going to the conference as follows, "The trip to hew 
York is greatly against my judgment. But, at last, the 
committee are nearly or quite unanimous that I ought to 

go. I will do nothing to compromise myself or the noble 

14 

:..en who stand up to the fight.", and "At their (the 

ITational Committee • s ) unanimous and urgent request, I 

15 

have reluctantly consented to attend..." 

The conference was devised as the best ..eans to give 
Garfield a reason for visiting "cw York, while it was 



12. hew York Tribune, August 6, lo80. 

13. ibid. . juiyyr, loso. 

14. Hamilton, E lain e , p. 4L7. 

11. Sherman, Recoll ections, II, p. 7S0. 
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thought that Conkling could not avoid being there. 
General Grant did not accept the invitation to attend 
writing, "It \7ill be impossible for me to attend the 
date you mention, as I will hardly "be ho.r.e before the 
5th of August.... Put you have ay full sympathy in 

16 

support of the ticket headed by Garfield and Arthur. ..." 

The conference wa3 attended by over 200 prominent 

Republicans from thirty-six states. The following states 

With their delegations forced the majority of the 

conference, Hew York 58, Pennsylvania 17, Ohio 12, ITew 

G 

Jersey 12, I!orth Caroline? 9, Indiana 9, Conneticut 8, 

• 17 

Virginia 8, Illinois 7. 

Among the prominent politicians present were 

Garfield, Arthur, Elaine, Senator Cameron, Icnjamin 

Harrison, Logan, Sherman, Jewell, Thurlow T .7eed, Levi 

P. horton, Edwards Pierpor.t. Conklir g, however, was, 

much to the chagrin of the party leaders, not present 

at the conference, although there was nothing to prevent 

his attending except the fact that the Chicago defeat 
18 

still rankled. Hie friends, however, claimed that he 

19 

had authorised them to act for him as they saw fit. 

At the meeting the only expression of opinion 
was the probability of ballot shifting in the south and 

16. Hew York Tribune , August 19, 1880. 

17. Ibid., August 6, 1880. 

18. Conkling, Conklin g. p. 612, Piatt, Autobiograp hy. 

TN 1 ° > """ 

19. Ibid., p. 150. 
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a resolution passed, declaring expediency of carrying on 

20 

as active a campaign as possible there. The 

important result of the conference was, that Garfield 

succeeded in obtaining the active support of the Stalwarts, 

and in establishing a reasonable decree of party harmony. 

The Stalwarts claim that Garfield secured their support 

by assuring the.:: that in the event of his election it 

was his intention to consult the Hew York party organization 

as represented by the Senators in Congress, Piatt and 

Conkling, before making any federal appointments, which 

21 

extended beyond a Congressional district in ITew York. 

■ 

It appeared, therefore, that the Republicans could start 

the campaign in earnest, with a fairly united party. 

As far as the resolution declaring for a vigorous 

campaign in the south \7as concerned, its provisions 

were not carried out. The Republican national Committee 

evidently could see no hope in the southern states, and 

wisely left them alone, in order to present their 

utmost strength in the doubtful states of the Ohio River 

border. The "nation" said in September, "\7e have yet to 

see any result of the Fifth-Avenue Conference so far 

22 

as relates to stumping the South." \7hile the southern 

Republicans felt that earnest efforts should be made 

to secure the electoral votes in Virginia, North Carolina, 

20. ratio n. August 12, 1880, p. 103. 

21. Conklir.g, Conklin;: . p. 612; Piatt, Autobiography , 

p . 151 . 

22. ration . September 2, 1880, p. 1G2. 
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South Carolina, and Plorida, not a single speech was 

made in the south "by any i;nportant speaker under the 

auspices of the National Com ittce, and the southern 

Republicans were left to do their best, without out- 
23 

side aid. 

General Butler* s speech in Boston, August 28th 

probably marks the real beginning of the Democratic 

canvass. The Democratic leaders at this time relied 

for victory upon carrying all of the southern states, 

in addition to l^ine, Connecticut, ITew York, Hew Jersey, 

Indiana, and California, where they hoped to be 
24 

successful. 

The state election in I/a,ine in September was con- 
sidered by the politicians of all parties to be an 
illuminating searchlight upon the outcome of the 
presidential election in November, and each party worked 
unceasingly to secure as favorable a result as possible, 
in order to influence later state elections. While Maine 
was nominally a Republican state since 1854, in the 
election of 1878 ICaine had surprised everyone by electing 

a Democratic Governor by a fusion of Democrats and 
25 

Greenbackers. In 1879 the lost ground was to some extent 
regained, the votes cast beir.-, Republican, 68,766, 

23. ITew York Tribune, September 23, 1880; Harper 1 s 

October 9, 1880, p. 643; nation , October 
2., Io80, p. 287. 

24. New York Tribune , August 4, 1880. 
20. Blaine, Twenty Years . II, p. 669. 
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26 

Greenback 47,590, Democratic 21,668. The Greenback 

party, under the lead of Solon Chase, was very strong 
in maine, and it was the Democrats there, who looked 
for a fusion of the two parties. As a result of the two 
preceding elections in llaine the various politicians were, 

in 1880, spurred on, and were prepared to do their utmost 

27 

to secure a favorable result. 

llaine was the home stj.te of Blaine, and he took 

charge of the Republican campaign there, beginning it 

23 

early in August. The Republican candidate for Governor 
was Davis, while the fusionists espoused the cause of 
Harris :i. Plaisted. He had been nominated by the 

Greenback state convention, and ratified by the Democratic 

29 

convention held at the same time and place. Both 

the fusionists and Republicans firmly expected to carry 

30 

Llaine at the September election. Garfield wrote in 

a letter dated August, 1880, "On what I now write I 

31 

assume v/e shall carry Ilaine in September." The 
Republican feeling of confidence was furthered "by a 

majority of over 26,000 in the Vermont state election 

32 

held September 7th. 

Weaver opposed the fusion in Maine, believing the 
Democrats in several southern states had cheated the 



26. :iew Yor k Tribune, July 17, 1830. 

27. Ibid., TulyTof July 27, 1880. 
23. Ibid., August 10, 1880. 

29. Appleton' s Encyclopaedia 1330 . p. 489. 

30. Hew Yo rk T ribune. July 17; August 4, 1880. 

31. Hew Yor k Herald, December 18, 1882. 

32. ITev; York "Tribun e. September 17, 1380. 
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Greenbackers out of the elections there, and that if 

Plaisted was elected in Uaine, the Democrats would claim 

33 

the credit, while the Greenback party would he divided. 

Despite Weaver' 3 opposition, however, a fusion electoral 

ticket composed of three Democrats and four Greenbackers 

was nominated, in addition to a regular Greenback electoral 

34 

ticket, Which was nominated after the September election. 

The ILaine election held September 13th, resulted in 
the election of the fusion candidate Plaisted for Governor 

with 73,713 votes, to Davis' 73,544 votes, 309 for the 

3G 

Prohibition candidate, and a scattering of 236. 

y 

It was estimated that the Democrats spent from 
875,000 to f!100,000 in the L&ine canvass, while the 
Republicans also spent large aaounts, most of which was 
contributed by Lew York ^aitizans, the fund being collected 
largely by Levi ?. Horton. 

Since the Republicans had ejected a victory in llaine 

and had freely circulated their predictions, the result 

was startling. Blaine said, "The result is undeniably 

37 

a surprise to us...." The Democrats were jubilant, 
and predicted that the influence of their victory, which 
incidentally was more a Greenback than a Democratic success, 
would have a great influence in the later presidential 



33. hew York Tribune , September 3; September 4; 

September 6, 1380. 

34. Ap-ple ton's Encyclopaedia ,1330, p. 4Q0; ZTew York 

Tribune 7 July 17; July ~28, 1380. 

35. Aopleton's Encyclopaed ia 188 0, p. 490. 

36. hew Yor k Tribune. September "l 5, 1830. 

37. Ibid., "S*e..te...ber 15, 1880. 
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canvass. 

The importance with which the election was regarded 

is shown in the following statement of Hancock: "It will 

inspire our friends with confidence, and strengthen 

them in the preliminary battles, which remain to "be fought 
38 

elsewhere...." Garfield wrote, "Our people claimed 

too much, and the moral effect of it may he bad in some 

39 

of the doubtful states." Weaver 3aid with regard to 

the election, "It is most amusing to see the Democratic 1 

leaderB masquerading behind the Greenback party and calling 

40 

our victory a Democratic one." 

The Republicans felt that if they were to be 

successful in November it was doubly necessary for them 

to exert every effort, and to secure the undivided support 

of all factions in the party. They intended to throw 

all available force into the doubtful states of Indiana 

41 

and Ohio, whose state elections came in October. If 
these 3tates cast Democratic majorities, the influence com- 
bined with the maine defeat, v/ould probably have been 
fatal to the Republicans in the November election, therefore, 
the center of the major parties' campaign shifted to 
the confines of the two Ohio River states. 

The Greenback party was strongest in the west, although 



38 « Hew York Trib une , September 19, 1880. 

39. Sherman. Recoll ections , II, 736. 

40. Harper's . October 9, 1G80, p. 645. 

41. Sherman, Recoll e ction s. II, p. 766. 
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Y/aavcr uade a strong canvass in the southern states also, 
and claimed that the Democratic control of the state 
political machine in some of the southern states had 

to 

caused the state Greenback candidates to lose the elections. 

Weaver hoped to carry maine, California, Missouri, Tennessee, 

43 

Texas, and Mississippi in the November election. 

The Greenback party in 1830 reached the height of its 

power, having electoral tickets in all states except 

Florida, Georgia, Nevada, llorth Carolina, Oregon, and 
44 

Virginia. 

The cause of the Greenbackers in the campaign was 
hurt by tjieir supposed sympathy with the beginnings of 
socialise, and there was an attempt made tc arouse opposi- 
tion to weaver by calling attention to the admission of 
the Socialists to the Chicago convention. Weaver's approval 

of the Socialistic land resolution of the Greenback 

•1-5 

platform also caused criticism. 

In the campaign the Democrats attempted to prove by 
a forge.:: letter that V/eaver was in the employ of the 
Republican party. It was alleged that the Republican 
national Committee had furnished the Greenback arty 
with money to be used in defeating the Democratic candidates. 

42. ire.v Yor k Tribune. July 5, 1830. 

43. Ibid., July 7, lb30 . 

44. Ibid., October 30, 1SG0. 

45. Ibid., August 2, 1380. 
40. Ibid., October 2, 18S0. 
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47 

The accusation was of snail importance however. 

During the 1880 election the Greeribackers hoped 

that no candidate would set a majority o f the electoral 

votes, and that when the election cane in the House of 

Representatives the Greenback sroup there would be able 

45 

to control the vote in favor of V.'eaver. 
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Chapter IX 



The Pinal Canvass. 



The Uaine election gave, as we have seen, the Repub- 
lican party a had setback, r.nd the situation v/as desperate 
In the Indiana campaign the work was for a time spiritless 
and disorganised, but after the Llaine election Bteps were 
taken to remedy those evils. A conference between 
Garfield and Grant, Conkli:.g, Cameron and Logan was 
arranged for September 28th. Although Conkling had 
started making some campaign speeches early in September, 

he objected to attending the meeting, but Grant finally 

1 

persuaded him to do so. The Stalwarts claim that 

Garfield said, "Conkling you have sr.ved ae. Whatever man 

can do for man that will I do for you", when the party 

2 

arrived at lentor. The object of the conference was to 
reacsure the country tiiat the Republican party was united 
and that good feeling existed among the leaders. 

At Garfield's suggestion Secretary Dorsey in Septem- 
ber moved the Republican headquarters to Indiana in order 

3 

to be on the scene of activities, and about ''100,000 

was collected by Levi P. : lor ton and Cameron, Senior, for 

4 

the canvass there. Come of the Republican election 

I-ew York Tribune , September 29, 1880. 

2. Conkling, Conkling . p. 022; Piatt, Autobi o;;ra hy. 

p. 135. 

3 . Hew York Hera ld, December 10, 1332. 

4. Ibid., "February 12, 1331, Hew York Tribune . February 

12, 1331. 
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activities in Indiana were exposed some tv?o months at . 

■ 

the "Dorsey Dinner", a dinner given in ITev; York on 

5 

February 11, 1831, in honor of Secretary Dorsey. At 
this time and during the subsequent discussion Republican 
practices, which were far from praiseworthy were brought 
to life. Judging from the speeches made at the dinner 
by men in a position to know the situation if anyone was, 
the election of Garfield was lost, when Dorsey, "hurried 
to Indiana and saved the day." Since Dorsey was not 
on the stump the question arises what did he do to 
secure Republican success? 

Something of the nature of Dorsey' s acts may be 
gained from the following e:;erpt of a speech made by 
Vice-President Arthur at the dinner: "Indiana was 
roally, I suppose, a Democratic state. It had been 
put down on the books always as a state that might be 
carried by close and perfect organisation, and a great 

deal of w . I see the reporters are present, 

therefore I will simply say that everybody showed a 

great deal of interest in the occasion, and distributed 

6 

tracts and political documents all through the state." 

Garfield early in the Indiana campaign in a letter 
reviewed the situation there, saying that if the Repub- 
licans carried Indiana the moral effect on ITew York and 

5. Harper 1 s , ::arch 5, 1381, p. 147. 

6 « ITev: York Tribune . February 12, 1831. 
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other states would assure Republican success in "ovember. 
lie saw encouraging features in the fact that there 
wa3 much internal dissension anions the Democratic leaders 
in Indiana, while the Republican ranges were, he said, 
har -onious, that the revival of prosperity in the late 
» 70s had caused :nany Democrats to join the Republican, 
party, and that an earnest movement was being pushed 
to secure 2,500 democratic votes from the Deciple3, a 
religious order having over 25,000 voters in Indiana. 
In order to carry the state the Republicans had to over- 
come a majority of 6,000, and Garfield felt that the 
greatest danger lay in the large number of doubtful 
voters there, and in Lemocratic importations of voters 

from neighboring states, where no elections were held 
7 

in October. 

Hie Democratic party opened its campaign early in August, 

while the Republicans 3tarted theirs somewhat earlier. 

The Democtats had some 200 sneakers in the state during their 

8 

canvass of the state. The closeness of the election of 
1876 encouraged the Democrats to believe that by hard 
work the 3tate might go Democratic again in 1880. In 
1378 the Democrats gained two Congressmen, while they 

9 

elected their Secretary of State by a majority of 14,000. 

7. Hew York Kerala , December 18, 1882; Sherman . 

Recolle ctions, II, p. 786. 

8. ITew York Tribune, August 15, 1880. 

9. Russel iTowels, Six Presidential Elections in Indiana , 

Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1916, p. 11. 
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The campaign was watched with intense interest from 

all over the United States, and great enthusiasm prevailed 

in both partieB. A week "before the October election 

Chairman Barnum moved his headquarters to Indianapolis 

in order to supervise the last week of the caruoaign in 
10 

person. \7ith him came a horde of political workers 
and thousands of dollars, the Republicans claimed. Each 
party made numerous accusations that the other was "buy- 
ing votes, importing voters, and bringing ruffians from 

11 

the eastern cities to influence peaceful voters. 

In the Indiana campaign the tariff issue was dom- 
inant, and the election there turned upon it. Up to 
this time the Republicans had been slow to see the 
importance of the tariff in the campaign, but they soon 
droppod the cry against the south in Indiana, because 

it was not effective, and extolled and explained the 
12 

high tariff. 

The Democrats tried to change the election to a 

later date in order that a Republican victory would have 

13 

less effect upon the !!ew York state election. This 

attempt was, however, by a Supreme Court decision 

14 

rendered unsuccessful. The election was, therefore, 
held on October 12th, as usual, and resulted in a Repub- 
lican victory, Porter, the Republican candidate getting 

10. TTew York Tribune . October 7, 1880. 

11. Ibid., October 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 1880; New 

York World . October 9, 13, 1880". 

12. Kation , October 21, 1880; Hew York Tribune , 

October 8, 1880. 

13. Ibid., August 23, 1880. 

14. Ibid., September 30, 1880. 
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231,405 votes, to 224,452 for the Democratic, and 14,881 

15 

for the Greenback candidates. 

The extreme interest and rivalry in the canvass i3 

indicated by the fact that 470,738 out of the 498,437 

eligible voters given in the census of 1880 voted, while 

only 27,695 or 5.7?$ failed to vote. The lack of violence 

in not only the Indiana, but al30 practically all other 

elections put the stories of the importation of ruffians 

in rather a rediculous light. Very few repeaters were 

arrested during the election, and since both parties 

were represented in the offenders the blame was about 

16 

equally merited. 

Although in the main the October elections apparent- 
ly presaged a Republican victory in llovember the Democrats 
worked zealously on. It is interesting to note that 
following the Republican victories in Ohio and Indiana 

United States 4# and 4&"j bonds advanced about 2?o in market 
17. 

price. While this may have been due to numerous factors 
the feeling was at the time that business conditions would 
be bettered by a Republican victory. The fact remains 
that with the coming of the tariff issue into the campaign 
business men were first becoming conscious of their 
attachiaent to the Republican party. A thorough canvass 

15. Tribune Alman a c 1831 , (Kew York, 1881), p. 48 

16. nation , October 14, 1880, p. 263. 

17. Ibid., October 21, 1880, p. 281. 
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of the members of the Hew York Stock Exchange showed 771 

18 

Republicans and 329 Democrats. 

The protective tariff had not played a large part 
in any campaign since 1860, and it is doubtful if either 
party expected at the time of the National Conventions 
that the tariff would play an important part in 1880. 
The platforms of the parties did not pay especial 
attention to the tariff. The Democrats declared for 
a tariff for revenue only, while the Republican platform 
declared that duties levied for the purpose of revenue 
should discriminate as to favor American labor, and 
the Greenback platform made no mention of the tariff what- 
ever. At the beginning of the canvass there seemed to be 
no public interest in the tariff. A few free trade 
newspapers attacked the protective system, while protect- 
ionists made various attempts to further protection, but 
these were spasmotic efforts. Gradually, however, after 
the Maine election, when the "Solid South" issue failed, 
the Republicans, largely because of the efforts of 
manufacturers, accepted the tariff issue and became the 
aggressors in attacking the Democratic tariff "plank." 

In the October elections the Republicans made a 
feint on the revenue tariff position of the Democrats by 

18. ITew York Tribune , October 5, 1880. 
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"boldly charging that a declaration in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only was tantamount to a declaration in favor of 
absolute free trade at the earliest possible date. This 
argument proved effective, largely because the Democrats 
-were unprepared upon the tariff issue, although it appears 
that at the beginning the Republicans were equally unpre- 
pared to adequately present their case if the tariff be- 

19 

came a .aajor issue. The Republicans made active 

appeals to "both business interests and workingmen, saying 

that the Democratic theory meant the destruction of the 

home market, the consequent decrease of all American 

manufactories, idleness of American workingmen, a rule 

20 

of pauper labor, and the end of prosperity. 

TheBe argument e proved powerful levers in obtaining 

the "business and labor vote. The Republicans also made 

a strong appeal to the Irish-Americans at this time, by 

asserting that the Democratic doctrine would favor England, 

21 

and that it was akin to England 1 s free trade theory. 

*7hen the tariff issue got well under way many manu- 
facturers aided it by putting up cards in their factories 

showing the working/ten .-.hat they gained in wages by 

22 

the Republican protective tariff. The Merchants and 
Manufacturers Republican Association of ITew York City 



19. Leslies, '.rove.ibcr 5, 1880, p. 150; Springfield 
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20. ITew York Tribune , (Semi weekly), October 22, 1880. 

21. ?:ew YorV. Tribune , October 5, 8, 1880; ITation . 

October 14, 1850, p. 267; Harper's . October 
16, 1380, p. 657; John V. Hinton. VTorkin.'y.ie.n 
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was in October distributing some 10,000 of these tariff 

23 

cards daily, and the national Republican Committee report- 
ed in the latter part of September that the greatest de- 
mand was for campaign literature bearing on the tariff 

24 

question. This literature, it seemed, had previously 

been rather neglected, and the sudden demand found them 

to some extent unprepared. 

Garfield wrote Schurz on October 15th, saying, 

"The drift of the debate during the last three weeks has 

25 

been very markedly in the business direction" , while 

the ITation" at the same time said, "Although very little 

intelligence has been brought into the discussion of it 

(the tariff), it is an encouraging sign of the times to 

find politicians compelled to take cognizance of econ- 

26 

omic questions on the stump." 

Unfortunately for the Democrats Hancock apparently 
was not certain what the phrase, "tariff for revenue only" 
meant. Early in October he was questioned on the tariff 
during one of hi3 speeches. The question was probably 
unpremeditated, but it took the candidate unawares, for 
he had apparently never had occasion to give deep thought 
to the tariff, while an army officer, lie said in this 
so called "Patterson Interview", concerning the tariff, 



23 * I?ew York Tribun e. October 18, 1880. 

24. Ibid., September 22, 1880. 

25. Schurz Correspondence , Ed. by Bancroft, IV, p. 49- 
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•That question cannot affect the manuf ac turing interests 

of the country in the least. They will have just as much 

protection under a democratic administration as under a 

republican administration. The tariff question is a local 

question. The same question was brought up once in my 

27 

native place in Pennsylvania." This speech gave the 

Republicans an opening, and they forced the tariff to a 

prominent place in the few remaining days before election. 

Hancock was subjected to many stinging attacks by 

the Republican press, which ridiculed his lac?< of civil 

experience and foresight, as well as his apparent ignor- 

28 

ance upon the question. The Democrats soon felt the 
force of this criticism and tried to overcome it. Governor 
Randolph of Hew Jersey wrote Hancock concerning the inter- 
view £e follows, "As I read the report it seems to me you 
were very imperfectly understood or very indifferently 
reported. If the misrepresentations of your tariff views 

continue would it not be wise and just to take some 

29 

occasion to put yourself right?" In answer to this 
Hancock wrote in part, "I thought I spoke plainly enough 
to satiBfy our Jersey friends, regarding my tariff views. 
I am too sound an American to advocate any departure from 
the general features of a policy that has been largely 

27. Spr in ; :f i e Id Republic an . October 15, 1880. 

28. Lesl ie 's. 0*ctober~*2*:f,~1880, p. 118; ITation . October 

21, 1380; Hew Yo rk Tribune. October 10, 1880; 
Harper s, October* 2>0,~~ 1580, n. 690. 

29. Hew Yo rk Tribune, October 16, 1880. 
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instrumental in "building up our industries and keeping 

/jnericans from the competition of the underpaid labor 
50 

of Europe." That Randolph considered the incident impor- 
tant is indicated in the following letter to Chairman 
Barnum, "It seems to me of great politic importance, and 
so I send to you, with the consent of General Hancock, 

31 

the correspondence. You can publish it if you think proper." 

The iiitportar.ee of the tariff issue in the canvass 
*.7as recocnized "by the Republican leaders. Secretary 
Dor Bey said, n \7e found in the first of our canvass we had 
a tremendous upgrade. It was not until the manufacturers, 
the great mill owners, the owners of great railways and 
the "business men on the one hand, and the mechanics, the 
laborers, the miners... on the other sr\7 that by the like- 
lihood of success of the Democratic party their property 
was imperiled, and their labor imperiled; when that became 

manifest. .. this country took the Republican party to the 

32 

place it now stands in." 

The Democrats, late in October, felt that they were 
losing ground on account of the tariff issue coupled \iith 
Hancock's blunder, and felt that something must be done 
to counteract it. This remedy was looked for in the 
forged ?.:orey letter. 

30. Sr)rin/yf i cld Republican, October 22, 1880. 

31. Ibid., October 22, 1880. 

32. I'ew Y ork T ribune, February 12, 1881. 
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On October 21st the letter, which was one of the 
striking features of the campaign, appeared in the 
Hew York newspaper called "Truth? The letter, which 
purported to have teen written in January, 1880 by 
Garfield to a Hr. E. L. Morey of the Employer's Union 
at Lynn, riassachusetts, read as follows, "Yours in 
relation to the Chinese question came duly to hand. 
I take it that the question of employees is only a 
question of private and corporate economy. Individ- 
uals or corapanys have the right to buy labor where 
they can set it cheapest. \7e have a treaty with the 
Chinese Government, which should be religiously kept 
until its provisions are abrogated. .. and I am not 
prepared to say that it should be abrogated until our 

great :.ianuf acturing interests are conserved in the mat- 
33 

ter of labor. " 

This letter the Democrats claimed was genuine 

and clearly showed Garfield as the friend of cheap labor, 

and Chinese immigration. Hewitt, a prominent member of 

the Democratic national Committee, who was familiar with 

Garfield's handwriting pronounced the letter genuine, 

34 

evidently speaking in good faith. Later he asserted 
that the body of the letter was spurious, while the 

53. !Tation, llovember 18, 1880, p. 353. 

34. S^r ingf i eld R e pub lican , October 22, 1S30. 
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55 

signature was genuine. The letter, in which Garfield's 

writing was copied with some success, was published by 

the Democratic national Committee, which upheld it as 

genuine. Lithographed and printed copies, in which the 

word " company's" was corrected to "companies", were spread 

broadcast, especially in the Pacific states, where an 

effective denial of the letter's authenticity was rather 
56 

difficult. 

Fortunately for the Republicans time remained before 
the election for them to take steps in branding the let- 
ter a forgery. A reward of $5,000 was offered by Mr. S. B. 

57 

Chittenden for the arrest of the forger. Garfield 

immediately declared the letter "a bold forgery both in 

its language and sentiment," and added, "Its stupid 

and brutal sentiments I never expressed not entertained. 

The lithographic copy shows a very clumsy attempt to 

38 

imitate my penmanship and signature." Garfield's letters 

of denial were printed and distributed in great nuubers 

by the Republican national Committee in an attempt to counte*- 

59 

act the danger. 

The Republicans clearly showed that no such person 
as H. L. .V.orey lived in Lynn at the time, that there was 



55. Kew York Tribune, October 26, 1880. 

36. Nation , "ovember 18, 1880, p. 552; I T ew York Tribune . 

(Semi weekly), October 26, 1880. 
57. nation . October 28, 1880, p. 297. 
33. ITew York T ribune, October 24, 1880. 
39. Ibid., October 24, 1880. 
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no Employer's Union, that the misspelled work " company b" 

vrafl a blunder at variance with Garfield's scholarship, 

that the sentiments voiced in the letter were contrary 

to Garfield's sentiments previously expressed, and that 

postmark on the envelope was not in use at the time the 

40 

letter was supposed to have been written. One of 

the authors of the letter was subsequently sentenced to 

prison for eight years, and the court officially recog- 

41 

nised that fact that the letter was a forgery. 

In spite of the fact that the letter was easily 

proved a forgery, so strong was the anti-Chinese feeling 

on the Pacific coast that in California and ITevada the 

Republicans got only one out of the nine electoral votes. 

In Oregon the letter failed to have any appreciable 

effect, while some of the Republican leaders felt that 

42 

Hew Jersey was lost because of it. 



40. ITew York Tribune . October 23, 25, 1880; I T ew York 

TriLune ] (Semi weekly), October 26, 1880. 

41. Chicago Inter Ocean, Anril 18, 1881. 

42. Tr ib u ne" Almanac 1881 , llTew York, 1881), p. 23; 

Blaine, Twenty Yea rs. II, p. 670. 
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Chapter X 
The Election. 

In the presidential election, held ITovember 2, 1880, 

thirty-eight states voted. For the first time in our 

history the presidential electors were all chosen by 

popular vote, and for the first ti:;ie their votes were 

1 

counted as cast. The Republican and Democratic parties 
had electoral tickets in every state. In Virginia there 
were two Democratic electoral tickets, the Thunder, recog- 
nized by the Democratic national Committee, and the 
K eadjuster. In Maine there was a fusion ticket of "the 
Democrats and Greenbackers in addition to a straight 
Greenback ticket. The Greenback party had electoral 
tickets in all states except Florida, Georgia, ITevada, 
Morth Carolina, Oregon, and Virginia. At the beginning 
of the campaign the Prohibition party expected to have 
electoral tickets in at least twenty states. This aim 
was too high, and in the election but thirteen states 
had electoral tickets, namely, Conne^icut, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, ITew Hampshire, ITew Jersey, ITew York, Ohio, and 
2 

Pennsylvania. The American Antimasonic party attracted 
so little attention that no mention of its electoral 
tickets was found. 



1. Andrews, Own Time, p. 317. 

2. Mew York TribuneT October 30, 1880. 
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The total population of the United States in 1880 

was 50,155,783; with 12,831,349 males eligible to 

3 

vote. The total vote cast was 9,219,947, of which 

Garfield received 4,454,416 votes, Hancock 4,444,952, 

Weaver 308, 57S, Dow 10,305, Phelps 707, with 989 

4 

imperfect and scattered. This vote was approximately 

800,000 greater than the vote in the presidential election 

of 1676. Of the increase Garfield received over 420,000, 

Weaver over 226,000, while Hancock received hut 158,000 

5 

more votes over the various party candidates in 1876. 

Of the thirty-eight states voting Garfield and Arthur 

carried 19 receiving 214 electoral votes, Hancock and 

English carried 18, receiving 155 electoral votes, while 

6 

the electoral vote of California was divided. 

Some of the Democrats complained that in the north 

election frauds had crept in. Hancock said, that while 

it was his fir:., belief that he had really been elected 

7 

and then defrauded he was reconciled to the result. Many 

Hew York Democrats thought that Tammany had in part 

supported Garfield and they figured with with the 

united support of the Kelly faction New York would have 

8 

been Democratic, and Hancock would have been elected. 
Trie chief factors in the Republican victory were claimed 

3. United States Census 1 880 , (Vfashington, 1S83) , I, 

p. 548. 

4. ; cPherson, Handbook 1382 . 186. 

5. Ibid., 186. 

6. Anpleton's Encyclopaedia 1881 , p. 703. 

7. :'jrn. Alminr R. Hancock, The Remi niscences of Vinfield 

Scott H ancock. (Hew York, 1887), pp. 174, 175. 

5. HcClure, Precollectior .s. p. 111. 
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by Garfield to be, "The distrust of the solid south, and of 

9 

adverse financial legislation." 

One salient fact of the election was that for the 
first time the South voted solidly Democratic. hancock 
carried not only the eleven states composing the Confeder- 
acy, but also the five states in which slaves were held 
at the beginning of the Civil Y.'ar. Garfield carried 
every state north of the old dividing line between 
slavery and freedom except Tew Jersey, while in the 

extreme west he lost ITevada and five of the six electors 
10 

in California. 

The Republicans had carried ten of the southern 
states in 1872, and three of them in 1876. Their loss 
in 1880 was attributed to the intimidation of voters, 
and the withdrawal of Federal troops under what many 
termed the "milk and water policy" of Hayes. The 
Democrats claimed that the states were won by the restoration 
of franchise privileges to the whites, and to the indiffer- 
ence of the negro voters in the campaign. 

The electoral votes were cast December 6th, except in 

Georgia, where ir: accordance with a state law, they were 

11 

cast on the second "'edriesday in Decei.her. The votes 
were counted by the Vice President ir. the presence of 
both houses of Congress on February 9, 1681, and found 

9. Chcr:-j.\n, Recol lection a, II, p. 7C9. 
10. Trihune /.h .f.n a c .Vff.^i p. 23. 
11 • Apple ton ' s linc yclo oaed ia Ih SO, p. 703. 
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to be 214 for Garfield and Arthur, and 155 for Hancock 
12 

and English. The Republican candidates were, therefore 
declared elected. 

The inauguration toolc place on Ilarch 4, 1881, and 
Garfield assumed his presidential duties. In his 
inaugural address Garfield promised full and equal pro- 
tection for all, advocated universal public education, 

refunding of the national debt, without withdrawal of 

15 

the rational Bank notes, and civil service reform. 

Garfield's administration was short, however, since 
on July 2, 1881 he was shot by the half -crazed office 
seeker Guiteau, and after hovering between life and 
death during the summer the President died September 19, 
1831. Arthur, wo had curing the weary summer months 
borne himself extremely well in the difficult position 
he was in f too!: the presidential oath of office in Hew 
York, September 20, 1831, and again at Washington two 
days later. 

Garfield's death, therefore threw the control of the 

Republican party to the Stalwart faction, which had 

throughout the campaign disliked hi:.: most. That Arthur's 

administration was to be in some respects different from 

what Garfield's would have been is shown by the fact 

that of the seven officers in the Cabinet Arthur removed 
14 

six. 

12. row York Tribune . February 10, 1881. 

13. Ibid., -arch 5, 1381. 

14. "cPherson, handbook 1882 . pp. 117, 113. 
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Republican National Convention Ballots. 
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Republican national Convention Ballots. 
Thirty-Sixth Ballot, 
ilo. 

States « Terr, of 
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Democratic rational Convention Ballots. 
First Ballot. 
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ITecessary for a choice-- 492. 
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Democratic national Convention Ballots. 
Second Ballot. 

States Hancock Bayard Hendricks Tilden 
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Total votes cast 738. 
Mecessary for a choice 492. 
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Popular Vote in 1880. 
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I larvland 


78. 515 


93, 


706 


818 




I a.ssacliUse'tt.B 


165. 205 


111, 


960 


4, 548 


682 


r.iicliigm 


185. 341 

-J~ W | V ^ *1> 


131, 


597 


34. 895 


942 


i inneso ta 


93, 903 


53, 


315 


3, 267 


286 


I. lDsiesiTD'oi 


34, 854 


75, 


750 


5, 797 




T.rissouri 




208, 


609 


35. 135 




-leora&ka 


54, 979 


28, 


523 


";, 950 




ITevada 


8, 752 


9. 


613 






ITew llaiiioshire 


44, 852 


40, 


794 


528 


180 


'lev/ Jersey 


120 555 


122, 


5C5 


2. 617 


191 


"ew York 


555 544 


534, 


511 


12 373 


1 517 


ilortii Caroli^in. 


115, 874 


124, 


208 


1 126 


Ohio 


375. 048 


340, 


821 


6, 456 


2,6 16 


Oregon 


20, 619 


19, 


948 


249 




Pennsylvania. 


444, 704 


407, 


428 


20, 668 


1, 939 


Rhode Island 


18, 195 


10, 


779 


236 


20 


South Carolina 


58, 071 


112, 


312 


566 




Tennessee 


107, 677 


1°8 


191 


5,917 


43 


Texas 


57,893 


156^ 


428 


27,405 




Vermont 


45,567 


18, 


316 


1,215 




Virginia 


84,020 


128, 


586 






West Virginia 


46,243 


57, 


391 


9,079 




Wisconsin 


144. 400 


114, 


649 


7.986 


69 




4,454,416 


4,444, 


952 


503, 578 10, 305 



American" Antimason, 707, Luperfect and 
Scattering, 939. 

Grand Total— 9, 219, 947 . 

1. :.:cPht:rson, Handbook 1882 . p. 186. 
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Appendix IV 

1 

Electoral Vote in 1880. 





Garfield 


Hancock 




State. 


and 


and 


Total 




Arthur 


. . English. 


• 


Alombarna 




10 


10 


Arkansas 


-- 


6 


6 


California 


1 


5 


6 


Colorado 




— 


3 


Connecticut 


6 




G 


Delaware 




3 


3 


Florida 




4 


4 


Georgia 




11 


11 


Illinois 


21 




21 


Indiana 


15 




15 


Iowa 


11 


— — 


11 


Kansas 


5 


— — 


5 


Kentucky 




12 


12 


Louisiana 




8 


8 


llaine 


7 


-- 


7 


J.Iaryland 


— 


8 


8 


Massachusetts 


13 


-- 


13 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


11 




11 


5 


— 


5 


Mississippi 




8 


8 


Missouri 




15 


15 


ITebraska 


3 


— 


3 


Tevada 


— «. 


3 


3 


Hew Hampshire 


5 


-- 


5 


ITew Jersey 




9 


9 


^'ew York 


35 


*• — 


35 


llorth Carolina 




10 


10 


UiilO 


on 


« ■» 


on 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


3 




3 


29 




29 


Rhode Island 


4 




4 


South Carolina 


» «* 


7 


7 


Tennessee 




12 


12 


Texas 




8 


8 


Veruont 


5 




5 


Virginia 




11 


11 


West Virginia 




5 


5 


V. r i scon sir- 


-10 




-10 


Total 


214 


155 


369 



1. Tribune Al.iruac 158 1, p. 23. 
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